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ds blessed John the Evangelist lived at Ephesus even to extreme 
old age, until he could scarcely be carried to church by his dis- 
ciples. Not being able to make a long discourse, he used simply 
to say at each meeting: Little children, love one another. At last 
his disciples and the brethren grew weary of always hearing the 
same words, and said: Master, why do you always say the same 
thing? The answer John gave was worthy of him: Because it is 
the commandment of the "Lovd; do this alone, and it is enough. 
St. Jerome in Matins of the Feast of St. John, Apostle and Evangelist. 
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Adeste Fideles 


St. Francis at Greccio: The First Crib 


By THOMAS OF CELANO (1200-1255) 


Excerpt from a book* 


) Bove all it was the humility 

F snsantfieseed by the Incarnation 
and the charity of Christ’s Pas- 

sion that occupied Blessed Francis’ 
mind to such an extent that he could 
hardly meditate on anything else. In 


. this connection we must relate with 


great reverence what he did at Greccio 
on the feast of the Nativity, three years 
before his death. 

In that neighborhood there lived a 
man named Giovanni (Vellita), the 
excellence of whose life surpassed even 
that of his reputation. The saint held 
him in great esteem because this man, 
notwithstanding the high position he 
had occupied, set but scant store on 
worldly honors. 





*St. Francis of Assisi, The Tiel and Lauds. 
63 5th Ave., 
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Blessed Francis sent for him as he 
had often done before; it was just a 
fortnight before the Nativity of Our 
Lord. He said to him, “If you desire 
us to celebrate the holy Nativity at 
Greccio, then hurry and prepare for it 
as I tell you. I would like to represent 
the birth of the Child just as it took 
place at Bethlehem, so that men should 
see with their own eyes the hardships 
He suffered as an infant, how He was 
laid on hay in a manger with the ox 
and the ass standing by.” 

When the good man heard these 
words, he immediately set to work with 
great zeal and prepared everything in 
the said place as the saint had told him 
to do. Thus the blessed day of rejoicing 
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approached. The friars were summon- 
ed from many places, and men and 
women of the town happily prepared 
candles and torches, to illuminate, as 
well as they could, the night on which 
the Star, which pierces all time with the 
rays of its light, had risen. 

When Francis came to the place, he 
found everything prepared and was 
well pleased. The manger was ready, 
the hay was brought, an ox and an ass 
were led in. Thus was holy simplicity 
honored, holy poverty exalted; and 
gentle humility touched all hearts. 
Verily, in that hour Greccio became a 
new: Bethlehem. The night was as light 
as day, men and beasts were filled with 
joy. Crowds came flocking to Greccio 
and rejoiced anew at the renewal of the 
mystery. The forest was filled with 
song, the rocks re-echoed the sounds of 
jubilation. The brethren sang canticles 
of praise to the Lord and the night 
overflowed with gladness. 

Francis stood before the manger, 


heaving deep sighs, his heart full of 


heavenly bliss. Mass was said over the 
manger, and the priest who celebrated 
it enjoyed a new consolation. Francis, 
who was a deacon, donned a surplice 


and intoned the Gospel, singing in a ° 


loud voice, strong, clear and melodious, 
inviting all those present to take part in 


the everlasting song of praise. Then he , 


preached to the assembled people, and 
told them in mellifluous words of the 
birth of the poor King in the little town 
of Bethlehem. 

A man was vouchsafed a wondrous 
vision that night: he saw a child lying 
in the manger as though it were dead, 
but when St. Francis came near, it 
seemed to awaken to life. This vision 
was not meaningless, for had not the 
Child Jesus: died the spiritual death of 
oblivion in many hearts, to be awaken- 
ed to new life, and to reign forever in 
those hearts by God’s grace and the 
ministrations of St. Francis? 

When the nocturnal vigil was end- 
ed, they all returned home right joy- 
fully. 





The Open Door 


My, HUSBAND, who is a non-Catholic, finally consented to attend one Mass 
with me though he had been reared in a world full of prejudices towards Cath- 
olics. The pastor asked for prayers for a deceased parishioner. Suddenly, I 
noticed my husband. kneeling, praying devoutly. On the way home he said that 
his father had died 12 years before and that this was the first Church that he 
knew about that prayed for the dead. Now, he is taking instructions and looking 
forward to the day that he will be a member of such a Church. Mrs. G. M. 


For statements of true incidents by which persons were 
brought into the Church $25 will be paid on publication. 
Address Open Door Editor. Manuscripts cannot be returned. 
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a mason serving time for robbery, 

laid in helping to build the inmates’ 
Church of the Good Thieft at Clinton 
prison, Dannemora, N. Y., during 
three years in which he voluntarily put 
in 15-hour working days, proved to be 
the 44-year-old convict’s stairway to 
freedom. 

His devotion to the church job, on 
which he was rated the foremost work- 
er,and a legal technicality brought Seil- 
er a new sentence in Queens County 
court. Into the discard went the rever- 
ent mason’s flat 40-year term which 
would have kept him behind bars un- 
til he was 64, in 1968. Instead, Judge 
Thomas Downs cut the sentence to 18 
years, and since Seiler already had 
served that long, he stepped out of 
court a free man. 

“If I extend leniency and considera- 
tion, you won't let me down?” the 
jurist asked, before deciding. 

“Oh, no, your honor; there are too 
many wonderful people interested in 
me,” cried Seiler, his hands trembling. 

First in his mind was Father Am- 
brose R. Hyland, Dannemora chaplain, 
who in 1937 conceived the idea of a 

{See CatHo.ic Dicest, Nov., 1939, p. 15. 


T:: stones which Harold A. Seiler, 


Thief’ 


Stone by stone 


’ Finds Freedom 


By ROYAL RILEY and NEAL PATTERSON 


Condensed from the 
New York Daily News* 


new church within the gloomy walls 
of the upstate prison known as New 
York’s Siberia. It would be dedicated 
to Dismas, the Good Thief who died 
beside Christ on the cross and thus be- 
came the patron saint of the con- 
demned. 

Father Hyland outlined his idea to 
Seiler, after learning what the latter’s 
trade was. Seiler not only offered to 
work on the walls but also taught other 
inmates to help at masonry, carpentry, 
tiling, electric wiring, and other con- 
struction trades. In heat and cold, he 
paced 50 to 60 convict volunteers in the 
job of tearing down a century-old un- 
used wall and a stone dairy in the 
prison enclosure, and building the 
handsome 142-foot church which to- 
day seats 1,200 and is valued at $300,- 
000. 

When the dedicatory ceremonies 
were held Aug. 28, 1941, Seiler was 
first to go to confession and first to re- 
ceive Communion. 

His chance of freedom came recent- 
ly when his counsel, Sidney Rosenthal 
of Long Island City, studied his sen- 
tence in the light of a new amendment 
to the law and appealed for a re-sen- 
tence. Judge Downs acceded after 


*New York City. Sept. 29, 1948. 3 
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studying a letter in which Father Hy- 
land wrote that Seiler, “more than any 
other inmate,” was responsible for the 
construction of the Church. 

“T feel like a boy just starting togrow 
up,” said Seiler as he left court with 
Rosenthal. “I must learn all over again 
about the outside world.” 


December 


The soft-spoken ex-prisoner said he 
will go first to Rochester to visit his 
family, which includes 36 nephews 
and nieces, most of whom he has never 
seen. Then he'll go to the summer 
home of Father Hyland’s mother, up- 
state. There’s considerable work around 
there tor a stone mason. 


Intrinsic evidence 


Dhe NKVD in the U.S. 


By EDNA LONIGAN 


Condensed from Human Events* 


} He story of the activities of com- 
i munist agents within our federal 
government has been described as an- 
other “Canadian spy case.” It is more 
than that. It has been made clear that 
the congressional committees are not 
dealing with the activities of the Com- 
munist Party, but of the NKVD, the 
Russian secret police. 

The Communist Party is not an 
American political party. Like the 
Russian army, it serves the military 
purposes of the Soviet government. 
Control of such an important military 
instrument could not be left to the ag- 
ing, small-bore politicians who seem to 
head American communism. This 
American “Party” is merely one 


branch of the huge network under 
control of the NKVD. 

Congress is now working toward the 
real question: what are the aims and 
activities of the NKVD on American 
soil? Mr. Chambers, in a little-noticed 
statement, said they are not primarily 
espionage. No one asked what they are. 
The answer is that the NKVD is en- 
gaged in placing its agents in key posi- 
tions in American life, to direct our 
policies to our self-destruction. 


Cona LONIGAN served with the Farm 
Credit Administration from 1933 to 
1935 and was with the Treasury De- 
partment from 1935 to 1940. She has 
also been a college teacher. 


*1323 M St., Washington, 5, D.C. Sept. 8, 1948. 
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NKVD penetration into the federal 
government is part of a larger pattern 
for penetration into colleges, schools, 
the armed forces, private business, and 
the general communication of ideas. 
The work of the separate arms is syn- 
chronized from Moscow, by a few di- 
recting heads, into a smooth-working 
force of political commandos. 

“Tt can’t be true,” say the pseudolib- 
erals. “The grand jury would have in- 
dicted. The FBI would have proved 
them guilty.” But guilty of what? Most 
American followers of the NKVD 
have committed no crime. They have 
violated no law. If every statement in 
the testimony of Miss Bentley and Mr. 
Chambers in the congressional investi- 
gations of last summer is proved true, 
the grand jury will still find it difficult 
to indict. We have no law compelling 
government employees to propose only 
ideas that are for the good of their 
country. 

The NKVD has been endeavoring 
to infiltrate the federal government 
since 1933, The first circle was evident- 
ly set up in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Recruits were obtained from cells 
in the colleges. Stalin ordered his fol- 
lowers to penetrate the American col- 
leges as far back as 1929, when he saw 
that the depression was serious. This is 
documented in the reports of the Rapp- 


Coudert committee of the New York . 


legislature. 

Each cell divided and bred others. 
Directors of the NKVD sat with their 
maps of the “terrain” of the federal 
government, and moved their follow- 
ers to one key position after another. 
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Communists in government and the 
colleges were ordered to recommend 
their comrades for all desirable open- 
ings. They were told to locate the key 
jobs, to know when they would be va- 
cant, and to pull the strings. Their 
people always had the “best” recom- 
mendations. 

First the network placed its econo- 
mists and lawyers. Then it moved its 
men into publicity and public rela- 
tions. As the leaders learned more 
about the workings of our bureaucra- 
cy, they put their people into jobs as 
personnel directors. Assistant directors 
proved even better for the purpose. 
Assistants were never in the headlines, 
but they saw the incoming applica- 
tions; they could weed out those with 
an anticommunist record in college, 
or expedite those who submitted rec- 
ommendations with key names or had 
key experience to identify them. 

Administrative assistants were an- 
other important link. Top officials in 
government departments make speech- 
es, but are shielded from knowledge of 
what goes on in their agencies. The ad- 
ministrative assistant decides whom 
the chief will see, what correspondence 
he will sign, what reports he will read, 
and whether or not complaints shall be 
brought to his attention. 

Some of the people who were placed 
by the network were “innocents”; some 
were dreamy revolutionists; most were 
cold, cynical men who noticed that 
those whom the network favored ad- 
vanced rapidly to the highest jobs. 
Many who were temporarily enmeshed 
by the network found their way out 
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without much trouble. But the net- 
work grew because vacant places were 
promptly filled by new recruits from 
the colleges. 

The duty of the ablest Soviet agents 
was not espionage. It was to win the 
confidence of those who directed poli- 
cy. Their task was to attach them- 
selves to higher officials or to the wives 
of those officials; to be friendly, charm- 
ing, alert, intelligent, sympathetic; to 
be ready, day or night, to take on more 
responsibility. And, in time, such re- 
sponsibility was given them. 

Thus, each year, the network moved 
its men into higher and higher posi- 
tions. When war came the veterans of 
eight years of conspiracy reached the 
highest-policy levels. Always an invisi- 
ble force was pushing the favored 
higher. It was easier after Hitler at- 
tacked Russia. 

When the Wagner act was pending, 
an American industrialist rushed back 
from Europe, and said, “You can’t al- 
low this bill to pass. European com- 
munists are waiting at the docks to 
come here and take over American 
unions when it passes.” His friends 
laughed indulgently, though his com- 
plaint was that the Wagner act left a 
broad band of administrative discre- 
tion to the Labor Board, for the writ- 
ing of directives that had the force of 
law. This, of course, meant the direc- 
tives could not be reviewed by the 
courts. The network moved its best 
people to the places where the direc- 
tives were written. Communist agents 
penetrated the unions, took over the 
funds, the press, the legal staffs; and 


December 


industrial bitterness started to mount. 

Men chosen by the network began 
to direct American policy on every con- 
troversial question. After Farley was 
dropped, they took over the task of de- 
livering the votes from the key indus- 
trial centers. As a reward they gained 
control of the political conduct of the 
war. 

Our victorious armies halted where 
Stalin wished. His followers managed 
Dumbarton Oaks, UN, UNRRA, our 
Polish and Spanish policies. They gave 
Manchuria and Northern Korea to 
communism. They demoted General 
Patton, and wrote the infamous in- 
structions under which General Mar- 
shall was sent to China. They dis- 
mantled German industry, ran the 
Nuremberg trials, and even sought to 
dictate our economic policy in Japan. 

Their greatest victory was the “Mor- 
genthau plan.” No one who knew Mr. 
Morgenthau could believe he devised 
the plan. It was contrary to everything 
which he believed. He could not have 
been persuaded to urge it on the Presi- 
dent unless he had been surrounded by 
men he trusted, who were obeying the 
orders of the network. 

The planned destruction of German 
economy has further weakened West- 
ern Europe and will cost every family 
in the U.S. a share of $18 billion to re- 
pair part of the damage through ERP. 
What more could the heads of the net- 
work have done for their masters? 

After the war was decided, the net- 
work moved the men on the chess- 
board to UN, UNRRA, the Interna- 
tional Bank; then to positions in our 
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colleges, where they teach future gov- 
ernment employees, and to founda- 
tions which control the grants the col- 
leges so desperately need. 

Why didn’t someone in government 
expose this state of affairs? Many tried, 
but they were silenced, or, if persistent, 
they were smeared by branches of the 
network working through the press. 

The Dies committee located the car- 
riers of infection, and therefore was 
given the most vicious smearing of all. 
Of course the Dies committee made 
mistakes. The question is whether the 
American people should have followed 
a committee loyal to America which 
made mistakes, or the NK VD, which 
makes no mistakes, 

President Truman was given $26 
million to root out “disloyalty,” but 
the hand of the network is all over the 
“loyalty investigation.” There was no 
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good reason for investigating all gov- - 
ernment employees. That was the com- 
munist way of “helping” the investiga- 
tion. The only proper procedure is to 
have a board review the evidence in 
the FBI files, and dismiss every em- 
ployee who associated with members 
of the network. 

The U.S. does not need more laws; 
it cannot enforce those it has, because 
the cold eyes of NK VD officials always 
find the openings where their agents 
can penetrate into enforcement agen- 
cies, or induce members of the press to 
help with propaganda about “red-bait- 
ing.” 

The U.S. does not want any spy 
trials which will be lost before they are 
begun. The problem is political: to get 
evidence about the top level of the 
Moscow-directed army which is with- 
in our gates. : 
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Sheep in Wolf's Clothing 


/\ue workers of a French automobile company staged a protest against 
American capitalism a few days before the opening of the United Nations 
session in Paris. I was walking along Rue Huysmans in full clerical garb when 
the trouble broke out some 50 yards ahead of me. A storekeeper at once called 
me into his shop and then barricaded the windows and door. Since neither of 
us knew what the trouble was all about, I remained there several hours, until 
the riot had completely subsided. 

There was a large crowd of workers outside the factory, evidently in fer- 
ment. A demagogue, spotting a luxurious American car coming that way, saw 
his chance to start trouble. 

At his urging someone threw a heavy piece of iron through one of the 
side windows of the car. This was accompanied by a shower of stones from 
the crowd and such appropriate cries as “Down with capitalism!” and “Go 
back to America!” 

It was later learned that the luxurious American automobile belonged to 


a Russian diplomat. A. Oliveri. 
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HE Poelau Bras sank in the Indian 
ocean approximately 250 miles off 
Java on March 7, 1942, at 11:38 a.m. 
For an unmeasured time I tread 
water and gaze at the spot where the 
ship had been but where now is only 
tossing water. The water is full of 
shouting people; the air is filled with 
cries of despair, terror, anguish, pleas 
for help. 

Voices scream at the distant lifeboat, 
begging it to return. But it moves away. 
Every swimmer will strain to reach 
that boat. I’d better hurry. Off come 
my socks. Trousers won’t come unless 
life-belt strings are untied. I’m afraid 
of losing the belt. Leave them on. Swim 
like fury. The lifeboat looms closer. 
About 20 yards to go. Shout. They’re 
rowing away. 

“Help! Please help!” 

They pay no attention. They row 
slowly away at an angle. Change your 
course to intersect them. They're not 
picking up anyone. Swim. Keep your 
form. Form does it. Breathe carefully. 
Stroke, breathe, stroke; stroke, breathe, 
stroke. One, two, three. One, two, 
three. More speed. Pour it on. The life 
belt slows me up. Should have discard- 
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O> THE six correspondents who stayed 
to cover the battle of Java, Mr. Mc- 
Dougall alone survives. When the last 
ship out of Java, with 240 passengers 
and crew, sank under Japanese bombs, 
only three lifeboats stayed afloat. Mc- 
Dougall terms his survival, despite 
hopeless odds, a “‘private miracle.” 


ed it. Never mind. I’m nearly there. 
Now yell. 

“Help! Help an American!” 

I'm so close I'm looking in their 
faces. 'm-safe. They'll pull me in. 
Wonderful feeling, safety. Wonderful. 
I’m underneath the oar locks and raise 
my hands to be pulled in. 

But no one reaches down. 

“Please pull me in. Please.” 

They only stare, wooden-faced. The 
boat is jammed full of white and brown 
wooden faces. They turn away from 
me. Only two brown faces near the 
stern look at me, unblinkingly. There 
is a white face at the tiller. The skip- 
per? I plead with him. 

“Give me a break. I can’t swim to 
Java.” 

No answer. I remember the com- 
passes in my pocket. Ah. They'll do the 
trick. Triumphantly, I shout: 


*Six Bells Off Java. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 5th Ave., New York City, 17. 
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“T have two compasses. They'll help 
you navigate.” 

The tiller man points in a direction 
behind me. 

“Over there is a boat,” he says. “We 
are full.” 

Liar. There is no boat over there. 
There is no boat anywhere but here. If 
they don’t pull me in now it’s curtains. 
Again I plead. “Give an American a 
break.” 

The Dutchman is adamant. “We are 
full.” 

True, they are full. But they won't 
let me drown. Oh, yes, they will. They’re 
rowing away. Wildly I grab for an oar 
but it is tilted away. Don’t try again. 
They'll knock me out with another. 
They'll bash in my skull. Thrashing 
downward with my arms and kicking 
hard with my legs I try to leap enough 
to grasp the gunwale edge, but my fin- 
gers miss. | beg the two brown faces. 

“For God’s sake pull me in.” 

Poker-faced, they stare. I swim be- 
hind the stern in a try for the starboard 
side. Maybe someone there will pull me 
in. No. All turn away. A rope trails 
from the stern. I lunge for it. Someone 
barks a command. The rope is jerked 
from my fingertips, oars bite the sea, 
the boat leaps away. The rope drops 
back into the water, slithering like a 
water snake, just beyond reach. I strain 
every nerve and muscle to reach it. One 
extra little burst of speed and I can 
make it. But there are no extra bursts. 
I'm done. The boat is farther away. 
Exhaustion pulls at my arms and legs. 
Exhaustion is a dead weight, dragging 
down my whole body, pulling my face 
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into the water, making my arms limp. 

That other me, upstairs, the ““Spec- 
tator,’ counsels, “Take it easy, Mc- 
Dougall. Conserve your strength. You 
can float a long time in a life belt. And 
you ve got to because that was the last 
boat. No hard feelings. They were 
full.” 

Yes. True. But it’s tough to take. 
This is the end. How is the end de- 
scribed? It can’t be. It can only be felt. 
At the end there are no words. Only 
measureless regret. Slowly, exhaustion 
wears away. Iron bands around the 
lungs relax; the dreadful pounding in 
the ears subsides, and, as the fog of 
weariness evaporates and vision re- 
turns, the mind also clears and sorts 
and files sensory impressions like the 
surge and fall of water, the sound of 
lonesome human cries. The air no 
longer is hideous with screams. Only 
occasionally does a voice speak fear. 
Nor can I see other swimmers. Can so 
many have drowned so quickly? 
Where are the few who cry out still? 
Visibility is limited to the trough be- 
tween waves or, when I ride a crest, to 
a narrow circle of tossing waters. 

Eventually another swimmer drifts 
into vision, my friend of No. | lifeboat, 
he whom I had pulled into a boat as 
the ship sank, and to whom [f later 
gave a life preserver. The boat had 
swamped. He is swimming breast- 
stroke, his chin resting on the preserv- 
er, pushing that horseshoe-shaped 
monstrosity before him. Slowly we 
drift together. Our eyes meet but we 
do not speak, or even nod. His face 
now is calm in sharp contrast to the 
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fear mirrored there when I hauled him 
into the boat. Now his features reflect 
only weariness. For a while we drift 
side by side, then begin moving apart. 
I need no company, but the company 
of a lifeboat. 

There it is again. The boat which 
turned me down. While riding a crest 
I can see it far ahead. Then in the 
trough I see it no more. The next wave 
brings it into view again. It appears 
halted. Then it disappears. But it is 
enough to renew hope. Swim for it. 
Hard. Swim hard. They won’t refuse 
you a second time. They can’t. Behind, 
my friend of the life preserver shouts. 
He sees it too. Be quiet, or they'll row 
away. I turn to him. “Shut up. They'll 
hear you. Shut up.” 

Whether or not he understands I do 
not know. But he shouts no more. God, 
help me to make it. Help me to make 
it. 

The “Spectator” is giving advice 
again. “Swim hard now. Breathe care- 
fully, every other stroke. Kick steadily. 
Hard but steadily. Keep your form. It’s 
a long way but you can make it. Don’t 
shout; sneak up and grab that trailing 
rope. Pull yourself up and grab the 
stern. Throw your legs over the side 
and flop in, quickly and quietly. Get 
in before they know you are around. 
You won’t swamp the boat. There is 
room for one more. For you, They 
won't throw you out once you get in. 

“Thank God you know how to swim, 
Remember how scared you were of 
water, when you were little? Remem- 
ber how your father made you learn 
to swim, forced you to swim? Good 
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old dad. I never loved him more.’ 

Now the boat is continually in view. 
They are hoisting sail. The sail is up. 
It’s billowing with wind. The boat is 
moving. Away. Yell. Yell. 

“Help.” 

They don’t hear. They don’t want 
to hear. It’s disappearing fast. I can see 
only the sail, a square patch on the 
horizon. Soon that is gone and only 
the mast’s top remains, riding above 
the waves. That also vanishes. Now 
there is only grey horizon. Now all 
hope is gone. Well, you can’t swim for- 
ever, even with a life preserver. Swim 
back to where the Poelau Bras went 
down. Find some wreckage and cling 
to it. There are no more cries now. 
Only a restless silence. Waters wash 
against waters. The uneasy turmoil of 
the sea. 

This is the end. Really the end. Why 
didn’t I listen to Guard? He’s in Sid- 
ney now, with his wife. Hope he writes 
my folks, as he promised when we 
were sitting on the terrace of the 
Djokdjokarta hotel. Guard was right. 
No story is worth dying for. No story 
is worth the sorrow my folks will suf- 
fer while they wait for a son who is 
never coming back. Nor will they even 
know what happened. 

Mother’s last words, spoken over 
the trans-Pacific telephone, keep ring- 
ing in my ears. “Don’t forget, son, I 
love you.” 

Do I hear something else? Some- 
thing like, “Keep swimming, son. I’m 
praying for you.” Okay, mother, I'll 
keep swimming. Wonder how long I 
can swim, 
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It becomes an academic problem. 
When my neck becomes too tired the 
head will droop and my face will be 
in the water. It reminds me of a maga- 
zine story, a strange sort of story, told 
in the first person by a man who 
drowned. He swam for a long time, 
until he became so tired and dazed by 
the waves he forgot which was sea and 
which was sky; which was water and 
which was air and which to breathe 
for life. Wonder how long it will be 
until I forget which is sea and which 
is sky? 

Says the other me upstairs, “You'd 
better start praying. It won't be long.” 
So I do a lot of praying. First time I 
realize what prayer really is. The wait- 
ing Reaper certainly alters one’s sense 
of values. At the end only two things 
concern a man: his family and his 
God. 

The “Spectator” speaks. “In a way 
you're lucky, McDougall. You have a 
long time to think. All afternoon. 
Most men go without even knowing 
they are on the way. You’ve always 
been curious, wondering what it would 
be like. Now you know. Only you'll 
never be able to tell anyone.” 

So here it is. The end, What do you 
see, there, upstairs? How am I meet- 
ing it? 

“You are not afraid. But you regret. 
You regret things you did and wish 
you had not done, and things you 
could have done and did not do. You 
wish you had accomplished more with 
the life that was given you to use.” 

Regret is more terrible than fear. 
“Please, God, in the name of Your 





blessed Mother, lend me some more 
time. I'll try to use it well.” 

My soul is lighter now. Despair has 
gone. Inside me the storm has passed, 
Confidence floods back, filling that ter- 
rible void of regret. My prayers will 
be answered. I am as certain now that 
I will not die, as I was certain earlier 
that I would. I haven’t the faintest idea 
what will save me. But something will. 
Maybe a submarine will appear. Watch 
out for a periscope. 

The waves are getting higher. They 
break in my face. I choke, gasp, panic. 
Now it’s come. I’m drowning. But 
that other me upstairs counsels, “Re- 
member Kamakura. Ride them like 
you did in Kamakura bay.” 

That Japanese cottage Jim Tew and 
I shared at Kamakura bay flashes on 
memory’s screen. One afternoon I had 
swum beyond the breakers to ride the 
long Pacific swells. It was grand sport 
until the start back to shore. Then the 
rollers became hellish things that beat 
me down, down into the swirling, 
choking depths of undertow. I would 
have fought a losing battle had not 
some grain of common sense told me 
to ride the waves, not fight them. 
Eventually, one extra big roller swept 
me through the breakers and into shal- 
low water. A lurch forward, another 
lurch, and I was safe. 

My thoughts return from Kamaku- 
ra. Feeling strangely exhilarated, I’m 
riding the waves and enjoying it. Sea 
and sky become important, interesting. 
The sky is overcast and gray. Why 
wasn’t it overcast this morning? The 
waves break beautifully. Odd bits of 
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debris float around. I must be where 
the Poelau Bras sank. 

A larger piece of debris with.a sharp, 
broken point protruding above water 
catches my eye. Hang on to it a while, 
rest. You can float for days if you have 
something to cling to. 

The sense of two “me’s” is stronger 
than ever. The man upstairs, increas- 
ingly critical of the man in the water, 
is weighing the swimmer’s thoughts 
and actions; studying his behavior in 
a crisis; analyzing him for future refer- 
ence, remembering that he used to 
speculate on just such a crisis and won- 
der how he would meet it. The man 
in the water looks at the guy upstairs 
and yells, “How am I doing?” 

The man upstairs looks down slight- 
ly alarmed. “Let go of that piece of 
wreckage,” he says. “It slows progress. 
You're getting too cocky. Keep swim- 
ming as you were.” 

So the fellow downstairs sobers a 
bit, thinking maybe he’s a little punch 
drunk. Better get hold of himself. Con- 
centrate on something. 

What time is it? What does it mat- 
ter? Figure your position. Where is 
the sun? Look for the lightest spot in 
the overcast, that’s where the sun is. 
Yes, there’s a sort of fuzzy white hole 
far down in the West. Must be late 
afternoon. Still, it’s hard to be accu- 
rate. Down in the trough the horizon 
is high and the sun low and on a crest 
the horizon is lower and the sun high- 
er. A varying, but nat yet lost horizon. 

Incidentally, a little spike sticks up 
over the horizon. Wreckage? No. 
Wait for the next wave. It looks like a 
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stick. It’s a periscope. Just what I 
thought would save me, a submarine. 
Swim for it. Swim fast, they can’t spot 
you this far away. There’s another one 
off to the left. Something’s wrong. 
Can't be two submarines. Swim closer, 
The waves roll past, like marching sol- 
diers. They’re not periscopes. I’m posi- 
tive they’re masts. Lifeboat masts. 

The guy upstairs again. “Here’s 
your break. Keep your eyes glued on 
them and swim. Make time. Discard 
your life preserver, it’s slowing you 
down. You can’t untie the knot? Break 
the strings. They won't break? Well, 
do a Houdini, wriggle out of it. Oh, 
oh. Take it easy, you'll choke to death 
trying to get out. Skip it. You haven't 
time. Just swim and pray. 

“Swim for a point between them. 
They seem to be drifting apart. The 
left boat is disappearing. Make for the 
right. You’re gaining on it. Soon you'll 
see the boat itself. A sail is rising on the 
mast. It’s in place. It’s filling. It has 
filled. It is moving diagonally to your 
right. Calculate its course and swim 
to intersect it. Now the boat is visible, 
a dark line parallel with the water. It 
gains speed. It is passing your point 
of intersection. You'll never make it. 
Yell!” 

Only the whispering silence of the 
sea replies. 

“Look for the other one. Swim left. 
There it is. Swim and pray. Up a swell, 
ride the crest, slide down. Remember 
your form. Steady does it. Steady or 
you'll crack. Hello, there’s your friend 
of the life preserver. Tell him about 
the boat.” 
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He’s just ahead. A couple of waves 
ahead. Swimming slowly, oh, so slow- 
ly. Still pushing that huge thing. Why 
doesn’t he throw it away? Maybe he 
can’t swim. I crawl up to him, break 
my stroke and with my right hand 
nudge his shoulder. He twists his head, 
looks into my eyes. We do not speak. 
Breath is too precious. Besides, there 
is no need to speak. I gesture towards 
the second mast. He nods. He has seen 
it, too. He is trying to make it. He 
manages a ghost of a smile of thanks. 
He isn’t frightened any more. Just 
tired. 

I pass him, swimming. strongly. 
Never knew I could swim like this. 
For so long. So strongly. 

Now the boat is visible in dark out- 
line. I'm swimming west, due west. 
The sky is lighter straight ahead, red- 
dish gray. The boat is just drifting. I 
can make it if it doesn’t move. 

Dear Christ in heaven! They’re 
hoisting sail. They'll sail away just 
like the other two. God, don’t let them 
do that. 

“God,” I gathered all my wind and 
all my strength for the shout. “God, 
make the sail go down!” The sail 
falls down, collapses. “Thanks, God. 
Thanks.” 

I’m gaining. I can see the people out- 
lined against the sky. Figures are 
working, trying to hoist sail again. 
They are succeeding. The sail starts 
up again, jerkily. 

“Listen, God. This isn’t a ‘con- 
tinued-next-week’ scenario. This is me. 
This is my last chance.” 

The sail is hoisted again. “God, 


don’t let it stay up.” My miracle comes 
to pass. Again the sail collapses. 
“Thanks, God.” 

Now yell. They'll pick you up. 
“Help! Please, help!” Someone waves 
an arm. Glorious arm. Recognition. 
They'll pick me up. They'll pull me 
in. Shout again to make sure. “Help. 
Save me.” 

But the boat doesn’t move. No one 
touches an oar. They only work 
around the mast. Trying to get that 
sail in place. From behind sounds a 
shout, faint but unmistakable. My 
friend of the life preserver. We must 
be the only swimmers still alive. There 
are no other shouts. I’m alongside 
now, choking, gasping, extending both 
hands. Two men lean over, haul me in. 

I’m standing, trembling, bedraggled, 
but safe. Safe. Heaven must be some- 
thing like the emotions inside me. The 
gray western sky has one indescribably 
beautiful crimson patch above the hori- 
zon. 

Gulping a deep breath I tell those 
in the boat, “Thanks a million, boys. 
Thanks.” Then another breath. It’s 
wonderful to breathe away from water. 
I tell them about my friend. Pointing, 
“He’s over there.” But I can’t see him. 
“He was there a few minutes ago. Just 
behind me. Not far. Row over that 
way.” 

For a moment there is only silence, 
then a husky, red-haired sailor barks 
an order in Dutch, curls his hands over 
an oar, leans forward, and bends back 
on the oar with a powerful sweep. 
Seven other rowers do likewise. The 
boat moves away from the direction 
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of my friend. Faces about me are grim. 

“Hey, that way,” I tell them, point- 
ing again. The red-haired sailor 
speaks. “We can’t pick him up. We 
have to think of ourselves. We can’t 
go looking for people.” 

“But he is only a little way.” 

“We can’t take any more aboard. 
There are too many now. You are 
lucky. You are the last we can take.” 

No one speaks. There is nothing 
more to say. The oars swing rhyth- 
mically in long, steady sweeps, send- 
ing the boat northward at right angles 
from the direction of the last surviving 
swimmer. 

I strain my eyes but I cannot see 
him anywhere. Nor do I hear him 
shout. Perhaps he is too far gone, too 
exhausted from the struggle. Or per- 
haps, when he saw the boat moving 
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away from him, he surrendered to 
despair, knowing there was no further 
hope, no use*in shouting. 

He must have seen me rescued. 
Maybe he rejoiced at the sight, think- 
ing, “Now they know I’m here, too. 
Now they'll come after me.” But when 
they didn’t, when instead the boat 
rowed away, what must have been his 
thoughts? I think I know because I 
suffered them myself when the first 
two boats sailed away. One thought I 
hope he didn’t have. I hope he didn’t 
think I betrayed him. 

Six years have passed since that 
nightmarish afternoon in the Indian 
ocean. Sometimes I lie awake at night 
thinking of that man. I wonder how 
long he swam until he became so tired 
he forgot which was the sea and which 
was sky and which to breathe for life? 


Flights of Fancy 


The soft yellows of maples, looking 
as if they were lighted from the inside. 
—Chuck Rathe. 

She was a pale, oyster-colored wom- 
an, squeezed and wrung out like a 


cloth. —Elizabeth Enright. 


Whispers tip-toeing from ear to ear. 
—E. O’Donnell. 


He could hear the pleased smile in 
her voice. —H. M. Percy. 


The car went ripping down a coun- 
try road, opening a zipper of dust 


behind it. 


—Pete Simer. 


The kind of family that would al- 
ways have a home even though they 
might not have a house to hold it. 

—Marcelene Cox. 


As incomplete as a suppressed yawn. 
—Mary C. Dorsey. 


Fashion Note: There will be little 
change in men’s pockets this year. 
—John S. Brockmeier. 


The persistent telegraphy of crickets. 
—Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 


Cokette: a soda-fountain flirt. 
—Frank La Cava. 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 


it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed. ] 
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If You Needle Cateh abd Elephant 
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By 
M. P. SIVA DAS MENON 


HE Englishman says: first catch 
your hare. We in Malabar say: 
first catch your elephant. Qwnership 
of an area where an elephant ‘may be 
taken has important advantages in 
Jenmidom on the West Coast. Every 
part of a dead elephant belongs utterly 
to the landowner; even when an ani- 
mal is shot in sport or self-defense, 
the tusks and teeth have to be made 
over to him, while the task of burying 
the carcass is generously transferred to 
the man leasing the ground. 
Elephant ground in Malabar is usu- 
ally steep and hilly, without the level 
acreage which makes it possible to 
build elephant traps on the Mysore 
plateau. Also, elephant capture in 
Malabar is invariably a private job, 
without the vast organization and 
money of state operations, We cannot 
rig up a 100-acre enclosure with a 
stockade of heavy logs costing many 
thousand rupees, nor can we employ 
1,000 men, all perhaps for a single 
drive. We take the animals one by one 
in pits, usually at very long intervals. 
The first thing to do is, of course, 
to find a likely place. Jungle men study 
feeding grounds from year to year, and 
discover places where the herds are 
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Condensed 
from Indian Horizon* 


obliged by the nature of the terrain to 
cross a comparatively narrow open 
stretch when migrating. Elephants 
have strong habits, and except in sea- 
sons of severe drought they trek along 
the same old paths year after year. So 
strong is this instinct that I have 
known a herd to cross a fresh clear- 
ing cut across an old right of way, 
walking silently and touching the 
posts of fences like so many Doctor 
Johnsons as they went across the yard 
of the new farmhouse. The herd did 
this several years in succession, the 
numbers dwindling each season, till at 
last some surveyor-in-chief of the herd 
decided to cancel the path, presumably 
because it was too much infested by 
two-legged vermin. 

The ground in which an elephant 
trap is dug must be hard and compact, 
as otherwise it would crumble under 
the flailings of the frenzied animal. 
Most often a good deal of stout ma- 
sonry work is required to reinforce the 
sides. A pit is usually 12 feet deep and 
wider at the bottom than at the top. 
The top is covered with cunning wat- 
tlework just strong enough to take a 
layer of earth over which would grow 
a deceptive patch of grass and shrubs. 


*1/11, Mount Road, Madras, India. May-July, 1948. 15 
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After the covering, the jungle men 
hold a sort of idolatrous ceremony: 
a fowl is sacrificed and bottles are 
opened in honor of a deity with the 
London name of Willy, who is in 
charge of a mixed portfolio of Malaria 
and Elephants. All present then join 
in prayer that he be pleased to watch 
over the pit, keep smaller animals 
away, and guide one great tusker into 
it. Not quite a reasonable request, but 
it seems to be answered now and 
then. It is just as well, for a pit may 
cost 200 to 300 rupees, and each area 
has to have three or four to cover the 
likely spots. 

For months, the place is left alone 
except for an occasional watcher who 
inspects the ground, not merely to re- 
port an elephant “fall” but also to pre- 
vent other things from slipping in and 
spoiling the chances of a catch. Very 
often an elephant may evade the pit, 
but a herd of bison may follow him 
for the sake of the tender shoots he 
pulls down and flings about, and one 
may crash down into it. Or it may be 
a deer fleeing wildly from a panther. 
The poor things that get entrapped 
have to be shot and removed. Some- 
times, indeed, an unwary human 
prowler falls in and finds escape im- 
possible without help. One I knew had 
to spend two days and nights in a pit 
in the company of a dhole (wildcat) 
which had taken the tumble some time 
before. The brute did not attack the 
man, but it must have been. an awe- 
some experience all the same. 

When at last news comes that an 
elephant has “put his foot in it,” things 
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begin to move swiftly at headquarters. 
A posse of experts is immediately or- 
ganized, and proceeds to the spot 
many miles away with an armed party, 
food for a week, ropes and tackle, and 
at least two giants of the ESP (Ele- 
phant Special Police), animals special- 
ly trained in the task of arresting, hold- 
ing, and escorting the new captive. 

When they arrive a day or two later, 
the prisoner is usually in an exhausted 
condition through lack of food and 
incessant struggling. But at the sight 
of men he goes berserk again, roars, 
trumpets, kicks, and butts furiously. If 
he is a very big fellow, it may well be 
that he is wedged tight in the pit, but 
his fury is like that of an erupting vol- 
cano at the moment when the pit is 
surrounded by the yelling crowd. It is 
an awe-inspiring sight. I have heard of 
a man who had ventured too near the 
edge when the side suddenly crumbled. 
I don’t think he knew what happened 
to him. 

In half an hour or so, the “shouting 
and the tumult dies.” The old captains 
confer, noting stout trees in the neigh- 
borhood, calculating levels and stress- 
es, knotting ropes to the required 
strength, looping them into running 
nooses (wonderfully skilled consider- 
ing the thickness), and doing the 100-— 
odd things required for success and 
safety in a very perilous job. Some set 
about cooking a much-needed meal. 
The landowner himself is usually too 
fat to come, but his agents stand round 
talking knowingly about the animal’s 
points. Sometimes an astrologer casts 
the captive’s horoscope. 
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Most amusing are the tame taker- 
elephants that stand at a distance much 
like two old gaffers at a wedding 
looking disapprovingly at an over- 
nervous bride or groom and saying, 
“Steady! We felt just the same when 
first we married.” The tame animals 
are wonderfully intelligent, and-know 
exactly what they have to do: escort 
the prisoner. Till he is out of the pit 
they have only to munch everything 
munchable, reinforcing many cubic 
yards of tissue and keeping the flies 
from their eyes. 

The real business is roping the cap- 
tive securely. The leader is now in 
absolute command. Shouting is no 
longer allowed. Daring trappers lie 
at the edge of the pit trying to get a 
noose round the hind legs. This is by 
no means easy and may take hours. 
All the time the old man talks quietly 
to the animal, and now and then gives 
him a plantain or other tasty titbit to 
hint that no offense is meant. At first 
the peace-offerings are ignored or 
trampled under, but gradually the big 
fellow begins to sniff at them and even 
guzzle them in his great hunger. The 
really experienced chief is a top-rank- 
ing psychologist, and takes his time. 
Calmness at this stage means that 
much less danger at the moment when 
the brute comes up to ground level. 
The quietness of the men and the occa- 
sional gifts do have a soothing effect. 
Also, who knows, the sight of the tame 
elephants moving calmly among the 
men may suggest remotely to the fel- 
low in the pit that the vexatious bipeds 
around are not really so inimical as 
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their scent used to make him think. 

The hind legs are finally noosed and 
the ropes tied to tree trunks in the 
neighborhood with enough slack for 
loosening later on. The next stage is 
throwing a rope around the neck. The 
rope is usually almost as thick as a 
man’s leg and strong enough to hold 
a ship. Naturally it cannot be handled 
like a cowboy lariat; the flailing trunk, 
almost as prehensile as a human hand, 
sets the chances 100 to one against 
getting the loop home. Actually, the 
looper has to hang almost directly 
above the head of the elephant. 

That marks the end of the first 
stage, “a fair cop,” and the men rest. 
After a little while they begin to give 
the ropes a hefty pull now and then 
to accustom the animal to the real feel 
of servitude. The next part is much 
more dangerous, for though he is com- 
paratively quiet now, there is no know- 
ing what he might not do when he is 
actually brought up to the surface. It 
has sometimes happened that a rope 
snapped or the tame elephants were 
not sufficiently trained, and the brute 
made a dash for freedom, killing every- 
one in his path. The tame animals are 
now brought in and stand by, with 
their mahouts (drivers) ready for any 
emergency. The men gather round 
with pick and shovel and begin to dig 
at the head end of the pit, loosening 
the earth and letting it fall gradually 
in, making a rough inclined plane up 
which the prisoner-can climb. When 
this is ready the escort animals are 
brought quite close on either side of 
the pit head, where they stand looking 
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warily down on their cousin. The jun- 
gle people then divide themselves into 
parties and man the ropes like so many 
tug-of-war teams. Little by little the 
hind hawsers are loosened, the men 
paying out or tightening the slack ex- 
actly as required by the chief. The 
main rope is now fastened round the 
bigger of the elephant police. Partly 
through its own instinct, and partly 
because of prodding from behind, the 
captive begins to negotiate the pre- 
carious slope. After many slips and 
slitherings he clambers up at last, and 
the tame animals instantly take charge, 
one on either side. After this the men 
have little to do beyond directing 
them. 

The captive’s first act, of course, is a 
lightning attempt to bolt. But he is 
brought up short by the tautening of 
the rope which ties him to the con- 
stable at the left; instantly the other 
elephant comes up on the opposite side 
and hustles him back with tusk and 
trunk. This happens again and again, 
perhaps for two or three hours, the 
great beasts maneuvering round and 
round with lumbering swiftness, one 
or the other prodding the prisoner into 
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a position between them. If he shows 
fight, as he frequently does, sharp 
tusks and heavy trunks deal punish- 
ment from both sides, pounding the 
refractory spirit out of him in no un- 
certain manner. 

At last, hungry, exhausted, and 
cowed, the poor fellow throws up the 
sponge and stands still. That brings 
no peace, however. “Move on,” say 
the constables, “lockup for you tonight, 
son.” The struggles and squealings 
begin again, but it is no use at all. 
Dragged from the front, pushed from 
behind, he is taken inexorably for- 
ward. Hour after hour he is kept on 
the march. At night he is roped to 
thick trees, and while the men eat and 
sleep and the “cops” watch, he is al- 
lowed a reduced ration of leaves and 
water and perhaps unfamiliar but in- 
triguing morsels holding promise for 
the future. So it goes on till he is final- 
ly butted and shouldered and shep- 
herded into a small log stockade. This 
is his billet in the new training camp, 
where for many days he learns patades 
and fatigues or orderly-room tech- 
nique, till in six months or less, he 
becomes a fully trained recruit. 


Agreement in Principle 


he. Davin Gotpstetn, convert from Judaism and well-known lecturer, was 
talking with a group of people who had just heard his lecture on the Catholic 


Church. 


“Mr. Goldstein,” a woman remarked, “I don’t like your Catholic teaching 


on hell.” 


“Madam,” replied Goldstein, “neither do I.” 


John R. Feeney in the Sign (Oct. *48). 





























»@Y FATHER paid $1,000 a year for 
( » four years so that I could be edu- 

i cated at Wellesley, and that was 
only about half what it cost the col- 
lege. If you add to that the cost of un- 
learning what they taught me—but 
you can’t add that, because it was 
largely a spiritual cost. 

It is not that I don’t have a certain 
gratitude to my college. It is gratitude 
for what was intended to be kindness, 
but turned out to be unkindness; for 
seeming light that turned out to be 
darkness; for guidance by the halt and 
the blind. 

Wellesley is breathtakingly beauti- 
ful, both in its natural surroundings 
and in its semimonastic architecture. 
The college has, or had, a tradition of 
scholarship. We obtained our informa- 
tion at first hand (from Spinoza him- 
self and not someone’s comments on, 
or condensations of, Spinoza). There 
were no courses in such nonacademic 
subjects as feeding babies or depart- 
ment-store buying. No one 
dreamed of teaching shorthand, typ- 
ing, or indeed any subject bearing on 
gainful employment, the contention 
being that Wellesley undertook to 
train the mind, and anyone who could 


ever 


went to Wellesley 


Things to unlearn 


By M. B. W. 


Condensed from Integrity* 


manage to scrape together money 
enough for four years of it could find 
enough more money for three months 
at a secretarial school. 


Wellesley students came largely 
from upper middle-class, professional 
families. They were healthy and in- 
telligent, usually possessed of high 
humanitarian ideals. The college had 
a definite religious foundation, in con- 
sequence of which it attracted the 
daughters of Protestant missionaries. 
There were always a few Negro girls 
in school-and no noticeable race preju- 
dice. 

Despite such advantages, Wellesley 
left me with: 1. A vague but persistent 
feeling of superiority. 2. An intellectual 
curiosity run riot. 3. A militant im- 
morality. 4. A set of wholly erroneous 
convictions, 5. No plans for the future. 
6. A mind closed to the supernatural. 
7. A profound ignorance of the pur- 
pose of life, the existence and nature 
of God, and all the rest of the really 
essential truths. 8. A growing despair 
(unacknowledged ). 

I cannot absolve my alma mater 
from responsibility for this state of 
affairs, even after due allowance for 
my own lack of intellectual and moral 
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virtue. Wellesley is not so much a 
secular college as a sectarian college 
which has ceased to be Christian, It 
is of pious Protestant origin, as are 
most New England colleges, and its 
charter insists on the compulsory study 
of the Bible. In my day the clash be- 
tween what the founder had in mind 
and the ultraliberal religion of the 
faculty had reached an uncomfortable 
stage. Grace was still said at meals, 
but chapel attendance was no longer 
compulsory; the personal lives of the 
teachers continued to follow the Chris- 
tian pattern in which they had been 
reared, while they themselves directly 
or indirectly undermined the whole of 
Christian ethics in the classroom. The 
required study of the Bible was in 
process of being telescoped into insig- 
nificance, after having first been com- 
pletely perverted. Wellesley fell hook, 
line, and sinker for the higher biblical 
critics. It was not until long afterwards 
that I discovered most of the higher 
critics had already eaten their words, 
unbeknownst to Wellesley. 

If you want to damn religion by 
indirection the thing to do is to study 
it from a literary point of view, or 
anthropologically, or historically. We 
studied the Bible historically. All I 
remember from one year on the Old 
Testament is that the Pentateuch was 
said to have been written by a num- 
ber of different persons designated by 
letters of the alphabet and that this 
was supposed to have invalidated it 
somehow. No mention that I recall 
was made of original sin, of the singu- 
lar mission of the Jewish race, of the 
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nobility of the patriarchs, of the fore- 
shadowing character of Old Testament 
events, or of the Messianic prophecies. 

The New Testament course was 
Wellesley’s masterpiece, on a par with 
the “Man and Nature” course at the 
University of Wisconsin in the produc- 
tion of atheists. We studied only the 
synoptic Gospels, Matthew, Mark and 
Luke, as John was supposed to have 
been written by someone else at a far 
later date. All we heard of St. Paul 
in the required course was that he was 
the publicity agent responsible for the 
phenomenal spread of the teachings, 
not in themselves singular, of an ob- 
scure Jewish prophet named Jesus 
Christ. 

The synoptic Gospels were first re- 
duced to St. Mark, as being (so they 
said) the earliest, most matter of fact, 
and therefore the most accurate. Mark 
does not describe Christ’s birth: there- 
fore there was nothing extraordinary 
about His birth. The miracles were 
then explained away; all diseases being 
reduced to epilepsy or neuroses, while 
such tales as the multiplication of the 
loaves and fishes became illustrations 
of the disciples’ tendency to exaggerate. 
The Passion of our Lord was consid- 
ered the tragic end of blunderings and 
miscalculations, and the whole story 
to have ended abruptly as Christ died 
in desolation on the cross. What of 
the Resurrection? It was considered a 
made-up story, interpolated into the 
manuscripts. 

A very pious Quakeress taught us 
these things. She opened every class 
with a prayer and frequently pointed 
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to the nobility of Christian teaching, 
now that it was shorn of superstitious 
coating. For the most part, Wellesley 
students succumbed without protest. 
Who were we to argue with “the read- 
ing in the original Hebrew is .. .,” 


and “all present-day scholars agree . 


that ....” Besides, our previous reli- 
gious training usually amounted to a 
dubious Baptism, some Sunday-school 
stories, a dash of sentimentality, and 
a dose of adolescent idealism. I took 
part in what was probably the most 
famous protest. Our teacher had been 
explaining away the Last Supper. It 
was, she said, an uneventful celebra- 
tion of the Jewish Passover, to which 
sentiment later attached significance. 
Someone had been so foolish in the 
morning class as to have defied this 
interpretation because it clashed with 
what she had always been taught and 
firmly believed. There was a recent 
convert to Catholicism in our class 
who arose in her defense. I joined her, 
but only for the love of a good fight, 
since I was already an atheist. The 
brightest girl in school, a Jewess of 
amazing intelligence, chimed in, and 
the uproar lasted until the teacher 
walked out white with rage, long after 
the closing bell had rung. 

Nothing I “learned” at college stuck 
with me so long and clearly as did the 
14 reasons why Christ wasn’t divine, 
according to the Gospel of St. Mark. 
In the end it took a large miracle of 
grace to get me to reconsider Chris- 
tianity at all. I sometimes wonder if 
that convert’s prayers were instru- 
mental in getting me another chance. 


She talked to me a lot and even took 
me to Mass, but I was a million miles 
away and impenetrable. Meanwhile, 
the Quakeress was revealing the heart- 
ening news that a Dutch scholar was 
on the brink of actually being able 
to prove that Christ had lived. “You 
know,” she said, “we really have no 
proof now, in case we are challenged.” 

Now that the supernatural order 
had been explained away, I in my folly 
went on to the destruction of the nat- 
ural order. I majored in philosophy. 
We studied every major philosopher 
from the pre-Socratics to John Dewey, 
except the Christian philosophers. It 
was as though human thought had 
been suspended during the 1900-year 
interval separating Aristotle and Des- 
cartes. Indeed, that was the precise 
opinion of the head of the philosophy 
department, who put it thus, “When 
you are ready to give up thinking, be- 
come a Catholic.” 

Philosophy was taught cafeteria 
style. All the philosophers were pre- 
sented to our view and no reason was 
given why one should be preferred to 
another. I didn’t realize this at first 
and spent a miserable afternoon in 
consequence. The dean was conduct- 
ing a seminar in modern philosophy. 
The very few students attracted to this 
study were sitting around the dean’s 
dining-room table while one student 
read a paper on John Dewey. The rest 
of them were taking copious notes so 
that on examination they would be 
able to say, “John Dewey says so and 
so.” I made the mistake of listening 
critically, and discovered that Dewey’s 
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idea of the purpose of life was the pur- 
suit of certain “ends” until they opened 
up new “ends,” which would in time 
reveal still more “ends,” etc. At the 
end of the reading I burst out with, 
“But that doesn’t make sense!” There 
followed an argument, which was con- 
cluded by the dean’s icy finale, “I 
would hardly say that the greatest liv- 
ing philosopher is talking nonsense.” 
I was miserable all through tea, and 
only in later years discovered how 
right I had been. 

As I said earlier, we were scholarly 
at Wellesley and read our text in the 
original. A list of our philosophy books 
would read like an extract from the 
Roman Index. Nothing pleases me 
more than to be forbidden again to 
share the intellectual writhings of post- 
Christian thinkers. I once spent the 
better part of two weeks in a beer 
parlor in Natick trying, with another 
girl, to make head or tail of Hegel. 
“Being is nonbeing, and the union of 
the two is becoming... .” 

Still, the big things I learned in phi- 
losophy came not so much from books 
as from teachers. Foremost was that 
there is no truth. This one was well 
hidden under verbiage about the love 
of truth and the nobility of searching 
for it; but we were never to find it. 
You have only to scratch any secular- 
college graduate to find him infected 
with this same conviction; indeed it 
is held by the whole of secular society. 
Her claim to know the truth is really 
the stock objection to the Catholic 
Church in America today. 

The next important thing I learned 
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in philosophy was that there is no free 
will. I’m ashamed to have picked up 
this error because it was presented 
quite baldly and I could easily have 
used my brain in support of my com- 
mon sense. Psychology and _ science 
students were persuaded more subtly, 
but the same determinism infected al- 
most everybody, although our theoreti- 
cal determinism did not eliminate 
harsh judgments in the practical order. 

I also picked up a certain working 
philosophy of life, a sort of courageous 
despair, amoral, and rather on the 
sentimental side, from my professor of 
philosophy. He was by no means either 
vicious or singular. Indeed, it was be- 
cause of his personal charm and ex- 
ceeding kindness that his erroneous 
ideas were taken so to heart and did 
so much harm. You would misunder- 
stand the curious nature of our instruc- 
tion if you did not take into account 
the example set us by our superiors, 
which was, on the whole, exemplary. 
As far as I knew the faculty, I admired 
them. One of my teachers practiced 
voluntary poverty. Another bore, with 
great patience, the arthritic pains with 
which she was racked. Furthermore, 
there may have been Catholic influ- 
ence making itself felt here and there. 
Vida Scudder, who was to me only an 
illustrious retired member of the facul- 
ty, was, as I have since discovered, the 
great American authority on St. Cath- 
erine of Siena. My art professor had 
influential ecclesiastical connections 
through which she was admitted to a 
view of the papal robes. How far be- 
yond liturgical beauty her admiration 
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for the Church extended I do not 
know. The college choir was partial 
to Gregorian chant, which it sang 
without integral relation to the Sun- 
day church service, of course. There 
were also a few Catholic teachers, 
mostly in the foreign-language depart- 
ments. 

While the faculty continued their 
exemplary lives of noble pagan sto- 
icism, or even of Catholic gropings, 
the student body took to heart their 
teachings and was noticeably degener- 
ating. The students’ favorite subject of 
private discussion was that of moral 
principles, which was argued endless- 
ly. Under the circumstances, the only 
argument for high moral principles 
was expediency. 

The commonly accepted connota- 
tion of certain key words will furnish 
an excellent indication of the spiritual 
state which underlay the polite Protes- 
tant covering of our lives at Wellesley. 

Sin was a word which was never 
used, except facetiously or historically. 
When we did in fact sin, we had “done 
something wrong” or “made a mis- 
take.” The idea of sin as an offense 
against God would not have occurred 
to most of us, as we found ourselves 
unable to conceive of a personal God. 
Anything we found ourselves unable 
to conceive of, of course, didn’t exist. 

Supernatural meant phony psychic 
phenomena, like crystal gazing. We 
were strict naturalists. If there was a 
higher intelligence than ours in the 
universe, it was of the same sort as 
ours. But generally we credited what 
higher powers there might be with 


having lower intelligences than ours: 
blind force, energy, or chance. So 
much for God. As for angels, it never 
crossed our minds that they might 
really exist, fallen or otherwise. 

All the words which are more or 
less related to the supernatural went 
by the board with it. Sacrament, grace, 
mystical: they were words which we 
seldom heard and to which we at- 
tached no meaning. “God is Love” was 
written conspicuously over the choir 
of the chapel and was given as the 
theme of a special autumn Sunday. 
Still, the idea of the theological virtue 
of charity was certainly lacking to al- 
most all students. 

Humility was no virtue to us in 
practice or in theory. Instead of humil- 
ity we used modesty to catalogue a 
person who doesn’t brag about his at- 
tainments. We would have thought 
St. Theresa of Lisieux was lacking in 
modesty for saying, “I was made for 
great things.” We had never heard 
that humility involves not the denial 
of good qualities but rather the ac-_ 
knowledgment of them as from God. 

Sanctity was an unfamiliar word, 
and certainly not an ideal of character. 
Our ideal characters were strictly on 
the natural plane of greatness. We ad- 
mired Abraham Lincoln, Florence 
Nightingale and Walt Whitman, and 
we would have gone right along with 
those who say St. Teresa of Avila was 
a prize psychoneurotic. That is, we 
would have if we had ever heard of 
her. 

Our ideals of conduct were on the 
natural level, too. We thought it would 
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be a wonderful thing to find a cure 
for cancer and to give money to repu- 
table charities. We were scrupulously 
honest according to our conception of 
honesty. There was practically no 
cheating at college and theft was lim- 
ited to an occasional kleptomaniac. 
Most of us came from families which 
wouldn’t have dreamed of taking any- 
thing not theirs and would have been 
disgraced to accept relief if jobs could 
still be had scrubbing floors. Yet most 
of our fathers were responsibly in- 
volved in banking,. corporations, rail- 
roads, insurance companies and Wall 
St., places where (it is said) robbery 
on a large scale sometimes takes place. 
That curious clinging to what might 
be called “petty honesty” is still a 
conspicuous “virtue” of the graduates 
of our best colleges, especially those 
engaged in such businesses as pub- 
licity, radio and publishing. The an- 
nouncer who assures us that his patent 
medicine is harmless feels he preserves 
his integrity by freely admitting to his 
closest friends that the stuff is prob- 
ably poison. 

Some of our natural ideals of con- 
duct were far less attractive. We were 
coming around to the idea that no fair- 
minded wife would force her husband 
to continue living with her after he 
had lost his love (romantic lust) for 
her. We rather thought it would be 
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unfeeling to bring children into a 
world not fully prepared (financially ) 
to take care of them. There was even 
a growing admiration for the “noble” 
girl who secretly and silently has an 
abortion rather than force the man she 
loves to marry her for any other reason 
than pure romantic love (lust) at a 
time suited to his convenience. 

Thus after four years we were 
turned out into a world which had, 
on the whole, even worse ideas than 
we had. It was a world desperately in 
need of salvation, but we were in no 
position to save it. What happened to 
most of my friends was that they spent 
the next several years adjusting them- 
selves downward to a world they 
couldn’t lift up. The only thing the 
ruthless commercialism they met had 
in common with our academic past 
was the irrelevancy of God to both 
types of life. It is no wonder that none 
of the college mates I know, now leads 
a joyous, purposeful life. Some have 
married, some not. Some have made 
money, some not. One killed herself. 
Most have reached a working compro- 
mise (not very stable) with circum- 
stances as they found them. 

Only a few remain actively torment- 
ed by the contrast between the medi- 
ocrity and materialism to which the 
world invites them, and the hollow in 
their hearts which aches for God. 


ae 


Vanana Comes Anyway 


om easy-moving spirit of our Latin-American friends is symbolized in their 
timepieces. We say our clocks and watches “run,” whereas in Spanish they 


only “walk,” as expressed by their word andar. 


O. H. Hampsch. 














Miracle of St. Januarius 


Blood in a Bottle 


By STEPHEN O’LEARY 


Condensed from the Redemptorist Record* 


\ EBASTIAN DE Luca, a scientist with 

Ya European reputation, was ap- 
pointed in 1860 to the chair of chem- 
istry in the University of Naples. He 
proclaimed himself a freethinker and 
sought to make his students what he 
was. He set out to prove that what is 
called the Miracle of St. Januarius is 
a fraud. But, a serious illness prevent- 
ing him from carrying out his design, 
he commissioned a close friend, Pro- 
fessor Pietro Punzo, to act in his place. 

Professor Punzo, though he ap- 
proached his subject in a rather hostile 
spirit, was honest. He conducted a 
minute investigation, and was present 
many times at the phenomenon. He 
tried to explain it in many ways. In 
the end he admitted that he had com- 
pletely failed, and published a report 
that he knew no natural explanation. 
His conclusion had an unlooked-for 
effect on Sebastian de Luca. He found 
again the faith he ‘had lost and died 
reconciled to the Church. 

The phenomenon in question is the 
liquefaction of blood of St. Januarius, 
which is preserved in the Cathedral of 
Naples. St. Januarius was a bishop of 
Beneventum, about 300 a.p., when the 
last of the ten persecutions, Diocle- 


tian’s, was in full swing. The bishop 
was arrested and, after many tortures, 
beheaded. As the martyr’s blood 
poured from his veins, pious hands 
preserved some of it as a relic. 

The relics are chiefly two: his head, 
preserved in a beautifully wrought sil- 
ver bust, and a quantity of his blood. 
The blood is ordinarily congealed into 
a solid mass, but on certain feast days, 
when placed in the presence of the 
saint’s head, it is seen to become liquid. 
This liquefaction is called the Miracle 
of St. Januarius, first mentioned in 
1389. Since then it has taken place 
yearly, with very few exceptions. One 
of the days on which the liquefaction 
takes place is the saint’s feast day, Sept. 
19. On that day, in 1937, I was present. 

The liquefaction sometimes occurs 
in the course of a few minutes, at other 
times it is delayed as long as two hours. 
The relics are closely guarded, and 
their exposition requires the presence 
of both the ecclesiastical and civil au- 
thorities. Hence, one of the officials 
present in the sanctuary was a general 
of the Italian army, representing the 
civil power. 

At the appointed hour the relics 
were exposed on the altar, the silver 
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bust containing the saint’s head on the 
Epistle side, the reliquary containing 
the blood on the Gospel side. After 
prayers, one of the canons took the 
reliquary, which was like a small mon- 
strance, and turned towards the peo- 
ple. One could see fixed in the center 
a small glass flask, about four inches 
in height and two in diameter. It was 
more than half full of a dark solid sub- 
stance, the congealed blood. Very rev- 
erently the canon turned the reliquary 
upside down, to see if any change had 
taken place. But we could see that the 
substance remained hard and fixed in 
its place. 

It was then replaced on the altar. 
After further prayers, the canon again 
inverted the reliquary. This was re- 
peated ten or 12 times. Half an hour 
had passed and still we could see no 
change in the contents of the flask. 

Then suddenly and quite unexpect- 
edly it happened. As the canon stood 
facing us, I could see tiny streams flow- 
ing down the sides of the flask. In a 
matter of minutes the whole substance 
had become completely liquid. It took 
on the red color of blood freshly shed. 
I had a very good view of what took 
place, as I was standing only six feet 
away. A man beside me shouted in an 
excited way, “E fatto! E fatto!” (“It 
has taken place!”) It was as if a spell 
were broken. In their enthusiasm the 
good Neapolitans forgot, for the time 
being, the reverence due a holy place. 
A Te Deum was sung; a procession 
formed, and the relics were borne to 
the high altar, where they remained 
exposed all day. The blood remained 
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in its liquid state until morning, when 
it once more solidified. 

The liquefaction is sometimes ac- 
companied by two circumstances 
which make it more amazing: an in- 
crease in the volume and weight of 
the substance in the flask. Before lique- 
faction, the flask is seen to be little 
more than half full. When the phe- 
nomenon has taken place the contents 
sometimes increase in volume, so that 
the flask is seen to be full of blood. 
Yet the flask is always hermetically 
sealed; not a particle of air can get 
into it. But, more unaccountable still, 
as it increases in volume it also in- 
creases in weight. The whole reliquary 
has been weighed with a very delicate 
balance and it was discovered that, 
when the flask was full, it weighed 
26 grams more than when half full. 

Such is the Miracle of St. Januarius. 
It takes place every year in the presence 
of hundreds. It has been witnessed by 
Protestants, Jews, freethinkers, atheists, 
For the last century and a half, that 
little flask of blood has been the object 
of intense investigation on the part of 
scientists, and of ridicule on the part of 
unbelievers. Since the latter deny any 
possibility that it may be a miracle, 
they have invented many theories to 
explain it. 

Voltaire and his satellites had a sim- 
ple explanation: the liquefaction was 
brought about by a trick of the clergy 
in charge. This monstrous accusation 
would mean that for 500 years the 
clergy and civil authorities of Naples 
have passed on from generation to gen- 
eration a vast conspiraty of deception. 
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It would mean that none of the many 
people, who must necessarily have been 
in on the secret, has ever disclosed how 
the apparent miracle was worked. 
This has proved too much for the cre- 
dulity of modern unbelievers, who 
have abandoned the theory of fraud. 

Scientists have contended that the 
substance in the flask is not human 
blood, but some substance which easily 
melts when exposed to a heated atmo- 
sphere. But it is possible to discover 
the nature of a substance without 
chemical analysis, by spectral analysis. 
In 1902, Professor Raphael Januario, 
of Naples University, passed a ray of 
light through the upper part of the 
flask, and examined the beam spectro- 
scopically. The experiment yielded the 
distinctive lines of the spectrum of 
blood. The verdict of the professor was 
that the liquid in the flask was un- 
doubtedly blood. 

“But,” scientists still point out, “this 
spectral analysis merely proves that 
there is some blood in the flask; the 
main bulk of the contents is some sub- 
stance easily liquefiable by heat. The 
heated atmosphere of the chapel, pro- 
duced by the crowds, the candles burn- 
ing; the hands of the officiant holding 
the reliquary, explains the phenome- 
non.” This hypothesis has been demol- 
ished by scientific observation itself. 
The temperature of the surrounding 
air has been carefully observed and rec- 
ords kept. There is no relation between 
temperature and liquefaction. If the 
phenomenon were due to heat, it 
should always occur at the same tem- 
perature. But this is not the case. 


Often, when the temperature is 80°, 
liquefaction has been delayed for 40 
minutes; on other occasions it has 
taken place in a shorter time with the 
temperature as low as 60°. 

Today the suggestion is made that 
the occurrence is some form of psychic 
force. If a modern unbeliever is con- 
fronted by the fact that a cripple from 
childhood has been suddenly cured at 
Lourdes, he will put it down to what 
is vaguely called “psychic force.” Like- 
wise, the concentration of the minds of 
the expectant crowd on the flask is said 
to produce the physical effect of lique- 
faction. Suffice it to say that this theory 
is utterly devoid of any vestige of 
proof. All attempts to account for the 
phenomenon in a natural way have 
completely failed. 

On scientists lies the burden of proof 
that there is some hidden agency which 
can cause a solid mass of congealed 
blood in that hermetically sealed flask 
to become liquid.. There are solid rea- 
sons for the pious belief that liquefac- 
tion of the blood of St. Januarius is a 
fact of the supernatural order, a mir- 
acle. 

Alexander Dumas, a freethinker, 
having witnessed the liquefaction, 
wrote in his book, /mpressions de Voy- 
age, the following strange words, “Let 
doubt raise its head to deny it, let 
science raise its voice to contradict it— 
behold what takes place in the sight of 
all. The philosophy of the 18th century 
and modern chemistry have attacked it 
in vain. I prefer to believe simply that 
it is a miracle, and, for my part, I 
declare that I do believe it.” 











Partnership with Providence 


It’s tough to be a 


(bhi: Feed 


By MRS. RICHARD T. McSORLEY 


Condensed from a pamphlet* 


THINK that a young wife and a 

young nun are in exactly the same 
boat. When a girl fresh from high 
school leaves home to become a novice 
in a Religious Order—when she walks 
into the convent, all frightened, and 
the great oaken doors click behind her 
—she doesn’t know what she is facing. 
She only knows that she wants to be a 
nun. There are heights of happiness 
and depths of hardship in the life of 
a nun which no girl can realize until 
she has tasted them herself. I know 
this because I have three daughters 
who are Sisters. It is fair enough. 
That’s the way God wants it to be. 

But it is the same way with a bride. 
On the eve of her wedding the girl 
is in love, but timid and afraid, fright- 
ened stiff, frightened almost to the 
point of turning back because she is 
face to face with a whole new life that 
is unknown to her. She only knows 
one thing: how much she loves this 
boy. She only knows she wants to be 
married. 

She has not been trained in finance. 
She does not know what it is like to 
wake in the night, worrying about 
money, and not be able to get back to 


sleep again. She does not know how it 
feels to meet a strange collector at the 
door and say, “Not this week. Next 
week, maybe.” She does not yet know 
what it means to a woman to hold her 
first child in her arms, to live in the 
warmth and sweetness of a little baby, 
to nurse her own child when it is sick 
—or bury it when it is dead. She does 
not yet know how it feels to have her 
husband kiss her as he goes off to 
work, after being married for years; 
or how it sounds to have her children 
come running home from school, cry- 
ing, “Mom! Mom!” Some night, some- 
time, she will sit alone when everyone 
else has gone to bed, and realize that 
her husband and her children love her 
deeply, and that she loves them. Some 
day, when the baby is asleep on her 
shoulder, she will be filled with a sud- 
den peace of soul beyond her most 
beautiful dream. But on the eve of her 
wedding she can not know what this 
will mean to her. That’s fair enough. 
It’s the way God meant it to be. 

But because marriage is an adven- 
ture into a real unknown, it is good to 
plan as best as you are able; but it is 
a real mistake to worry about tomor- 


*What It Means to be a Catholic Mother. 1948. Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind. 
28 15 pp. 10c. 
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row. Work, and pray, and plan, but 
just for today. Tomorrow anything 
can happen; the Russian war, an earth- 
quake, sickness, relatives moving in. 
The finest bit of collateral any young 
couple can have is a deep faith and 
trust in God. 

That, as far as I know, is the secret 
of family finance: trust in God. My 
son Frank, who is a priest, gave me 
a book on the art of happy marriage, 
in which the author suggests that a 
$500 bank balance is a necessary requi- 
site for a successful marriage. I don’t 
think this is true, because I have 
known many successful marriages 
where the bride and groom did not 
have $500 between them; they don’t 
have that much even now; though I 
suppose, in my own case, we had the 
equivalent of $500. We had my moth- 
er’s house. 

At the time, my husband was work- 
ing in the city solicitor’s office in Phil- 
adelphia, making $25 a week. When 
we got back from our honeymoon we 
had just enough money to get home 
to my house. My husband came in 
with me, hung his hat in the hallway, 
and stayed, We were always grateful 
that it was a big house. 

Because our income was so small 
we tried hard to be economical. When 
he found out that our first child would 
soon be born, my husband got desper- 
ate and took a second job, teaching at 
night in a high school. He said to me 
once, when he was eating supper be- 
tween his two jobs, “Rita, how can we 
possibly pay for this baby when we 
can’t even support ourselves?” At that 


time I think that the both of us were 
trying to live on bread and jam. We 
were always one step ahead of the 
sheriff. We could never really plan for 
the future. 

Still, strangely enough, every time a 
child was born some special fee came 
in. We never had a bank balance, but 
we were never deeply in debt either. 
My husband worked hard, and we 
saved what we could; but over and 
above our private planning, God took 
care of us from day to day, from week 
to week, from bill to bill, from child 
to child. 

When I was little I had music lessons 
and a pony. When I was married I 
resolved that each of my children 
would also have music lessons and a 
pony. It never occurred to me, in the 
early days of my marriage, that there 
would be 15 children. As the family 
grew I still clung in a vague way to 
the dream of ponies and music lessons, 
but eventually I abandoned the ponies. 
All the children had a beginning in 
music; three of the girls went on to ad- 
vanced training; none was a virtuoso, 

I have been congratulated at times 
on my family, as though the children 
were a burden, a cross that I had to 
carry through the years, But they were 
not a burden nor a cross. A mother’s 
life seems to grow more rich, more 
colorful, when she has many children. 
You love each newborn baby with all 
your heart; your love doesn’t divide 
itself among the family; it just multi- 
plies as the family grows. 

God was good to our family. Of all 
the children He gave us, He took only 
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one back. When Rita, my sixth child, 
was nine months old, she took sick one 
summer night at bedtime. We worried, 
and thought of calling a doctor, but at 
last she went quietly to sleep. 

At dawn I woke and found her 
dead. I lifted her out of the bassinet 
and sat there on the side of the bed, 
holding her in my arms. After a while 
my husband came and stood beside 
me. He said, “Rita, if the baby is dead, 
there is nothing we can do about it. 
That’s the way God wants it.” He 
thought about it being the will of God, 
even at a time like that. I knew it was 
the way God wanted it, but it was an 
agony all the same. It is a strange 
thing: you love every child as if it 
were the only one. 

Father Patrick Peyton’s motto for 
the Family Theater, “the family that 
prays together, stays together,” is good. 
As soon as our children made their 
First Communions they began to go to 
daily Mass and we said the Rosary 
after dinner every evening; we still 
do—but I think it is true, too, that the 
family that plays together, stays to- 
gether. Frank was the eldest, and from 
the time he went to his first dance we 
encouraged the children to bring their 
friends home. Our meals were not 
extravagant, but there was always 
enough for company. We encouraged 
parties in our house too, and dancing, 
and singing around the piano. It seem- 
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ed like a good idea at the time, and | 
think it worked. Only three of my chil- 
dren are married to date, but all three 
married Catholics. 

Dad wanted to send them all to 
college, and we never knew how we'd 
manage it. He says the Church was a 
good mother to us. She took half of 
our 15 and trained them personally. In 
1932 the children began to go. 

They left just as they had come, at 
intervals of one and two years. Dick 
and Pat to the Jesuits, Frank and Jim 
and Paul to the Oblates. Eleanor to the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, Therese to 
the Holy Child, Mary to the Sisters of 
Mercy. Winifred, the most original of 
all the McSorleys was married in 1940; 
she has three little girls now. Joe 
was married in 1946, John in 1947. 
Only three girls are still at home: 
Marguerite, Rosemary and Anne. 

It looks like a risk to raise a family; 
it looks like a dangerous thing to put 
your trust in God and live from day to 
day; but it is a wonderful feeling to 
have trusted God and to know that He 
really did take care of you. 

It there are hardships in being a 
mother, well, happiness is built on 
hardship, on suffering and sacrifice 
and pain. The only real difficulty with 
this vocation of marriage is that your 
husband, your children, your home, 
are usually all you have. But they are 
enough for any woman. 


ie 
o!; ALL the gold in the world were melted down into a solid cube it would 
be about the size of an eight-room house. With it a man could not buy a friend, 
character, peace of mind, clear conscience, nor a sense of eternity. 





Charles F. Banning in Quote (24-30 Oct. ’48). 





























Where three brothers owned a state 


Hlexico Comes of Age 


By RICHARD PATTEE 


eo, a 


SS 
Exico is one of the larg- 
/ est of the Hispanic- 
American republics, 
covering some 764,000 square 
miles of territory with well over 
20 million people. The nation 
is a vast mosaic of peoples and a 
of cultural levels, of timeless adherence 
to pre-Colombian ways of life and ex- 
cited advances toward industrializa- 
tion. Its vast revolutionary upheavals 
have changed its social face, while re- 
sistance to change left its scattered vil- 
lages untouched by the ebb and tide 
of history. The population is concen- 
trated on the central plateau. Its fron- 
tiers both south and north are sparsely 
populated. The bulk of its people live 
1,000 miles from the U. S. 

National unity is largely the result 
of the attraction exercised by the cen- 
tral plateau on outlying regions. There 
in one seventh of the area more than 
half the Mexican people live, devoted 
to subsistence agriculture. The outly- 
ing areas, both the northern deserts 
and the coastal zones, have produced 
minerals and have consequently been 
the scene of substantial foreign pene- 
tration. 


Condensed from 
British Survey* 


ge In spite of enormous size and 
variety of regions, with every 
climate known to man, the pro- 
ductive capacity of the land is 
painfully small. Only about 1% 
of the arid lands are irrigated. 
+ 8) Some 77% of the population is 
agricultural. Mining and industry ab- 
sorb perhaps 7% to 8%. Industry has 
advanced in the last decade. More than 
2,250 labor organizations, the major 
portion of them industrial or semi- 
industrial, were registered with the 
Ministry of Labor Aug. 31, 1946. 
The great problem is land. At first 
glance it would seem that immense 
stretches of territory with sparse popu- 
lation would produce no land crisis. 
Yet ever since Spanish rule, the avail- 
ability of land and its distribution has 
constituted the basic problem. Political 
control not infrequently rests with 
those who own land; political protest 
has its origins among the landless. 
Mexico suffered from a particularly 
acute form of land concentration. In 
the regime of President Porfirio Diaz 
1% of the total population held 85% 
of the land. One family, the Terrazae, 
owned some 12 million acres in Chi- 





*British Society for International Understanding, Benjamin Franklin House, 36 Craven St., 


Strand, London, W.C. 2, England. July, 1948. 
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huahua. Three brothers owned the 
state of Hildalgo. Few Hispanic-Amer- 
ican republics reached such outrageous 
proportions in holdings. This condi- 
tion was a major cause of the revolu- 
tion of 1910. Unfortunately the Revo- 
lution achieved far more in rhetoric 
than in actual distribution. 

The people are an almost infinite 
conglomerate of races. The population 
is largely of Indian extraction, with 
30% pure Indian; 55% mixed blood; 
and 15% white or European. Mexico 
had little European immigration in 
modern times, with the result that the 
total foreign population does not ex- 
ceed 160,000. There has been little of 
the infiltration of new ethnic elements 
such as occurred in Brazil or Argen- 
tina. 

The Indian problem is formidable. 
Some 5 million Mexicans may be clas- 
sified as Indians in the full sense of 
the word. More than 3 million Indians 
speak an Indian language, and per- 
haps 14% million have no knowledge 
of Spanish at all. 

The spiritual and cultural question 
posed by this is tremendous. To pre- 
serve the Indian tongues imposes the 
gigantic task of preparing reading 
matter in 17 Indian languages and the 
cultural task of teaching Spanish to 
nearly 2 million Indians who do not 
speak it. The task is beyond the ca- 
pacity of the Mexican state. Little ad- 
vance has been made in this respect 
since the days of Spanish missionaries. 
The 16th century’s amazing step for- 
ward has never been repeated. It may 
be asserted that since the substantial 
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impact of Eurapean and Christi 
thought and civilization in the Ist ce 
tury of the conquest, the Indian h 
remained almost completely impervi- ~ 
ous to new developments. 


An American writer, Hubert Her- ~ 
ring, pointed to four distinct classes of 
Mexican. The first, consisting of a few 
thousands, is a handful of the aristoc- 
racy, seriously threatened with extine- 
tion after 1910. A second group, not 
to be distinguished by race, but by 
economic position, consists of the new 
plutocracy which emerged from the 
Mexican Revolution, the generals and 
others who made Revolution pay. A 
third class is the bourgeoisie, perhaps 
8% to 10%. The heart of this is the 
government employees, whose number 
has increased tenfold since the fall of 
Diaz (1920). The rest is Indian and 
semi-Indian Mexico, the Mexico that 
grows corn and tends cattle, the inar- 
ticulate Mexico of peasants and farm- 
ers whose fortunes have changed only 
slightly since conquest. This is the real 
Mexico of the villages and the com | 
munes, isolated, incapable of political 
expression, illiterate and subdued. ' 
The Indian question is not racialy 
Race has never played a significant) 
part in Hispanic America. The cone 
querors almost completely lacked a 
sense of racism, and the tradition has 
never been implanted. There is 10 
comparison between the status of th 
Indian in Mexico and that of the 
Negro in the U.S. The problem i 
social and economic and, in a very rea 
sense, spiritual. There have been Mel 
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ican leaders of pure Indian blood, such 
as Benito Juarez and Porfirio Diaz. 
There have been Indians and mixed- 
bloods in every stage of the national 
development. 

The mass of the people faces a prob- 
lem of economic adjustment and the 
proper organization of production. 
The status of millions of the Indians 
is debased in the extreme. For millions 
of Indians, the daily expenditure for 
food does not exceed 25 centavos (4¢). 
Some 11 million have never known 
wheat bread. Their meat consumption 
does not exceed 20 pounds a year, in 
contrast, for example, to Argentina, 
where consumption reaches over 270 
lbs. per person. Some 8 million live in 
one-room huts, without the slightest 
hygienic: amenities. Illiteracy is ex- 
tremely high. Some 8,956,000 inhabi- 
tants are unable to read or write. Of 
the population above the age of 9, 60% 
are unable to read, and there are pri- 
mary schools for only 48% of the pop- 
ulation. One proof of the deficient 
economic organization of Mexico is 
_ the fact that more than 1'4 million 
§ Mexicans live in the U.S.; during the 
last few decades thousands have sought 
to better themselves here. 




















Mexico also suffered from the last 
war. Like other republics, the national 
» economy has been hard pressed to 
meet consumers’ demand, while nor- 
' mal sources of production in other 
countries have been cut off. Inflation 
has created a fictitious, superficial 
| prosperity. Economic life has been seri- 
ously impaired. The production of 
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mines and the effectiveness of means 
of communication have, so far, mark- 
edly decreased since their nationali- 
zation. The crisis of 1938 with the 
confiscation of the oil fields was symp- 
tomatic of the whole government 
program. 

The people possess, nevertheless, 
profound virtues and an almost unbe- 
lievable will to survive. A common mis- 
take of a casual observer is to assume 
that externals reveal the whole story. 
Under the surface, in spite of poverty 
and illiteracy, are family virtues, the 
integrity of the individual, and a pro- 
found religious sense. The average 
Mexican, even of the less privileged 
classes, is devoted to his family and 
possesses at least the rudiments of the 
faith which his forebears learned in 
the days of the Spanish conquest. Al- 
most the only permanent and abiding 
influence on the Mexican has been re- 
ligious faith. The state, since independ- 
ence in the early 19th century. has 
remained remote and unreal. Devotion 
to Our Lady of Guadalupe, evident 
from the moment one crosses the bor- 
der, is a far more telling tie of nation- 
ality than the elaborate and usually 
ineffective legislation and pronuncia- 
mentos in which every Mexican gov- 
ernment has indulged. 

Mexico has a double history. The 
official one tells of the civilization of 
aborigines, the coming of the Span- 
iards, the three centuries of colonial 
life, independence, and the vicissitudes 
of republican government since the 
stirring days of 1810-1825. It is the 
story of politics; and especially of poli- 
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tics on top. The mass of the people 
is singularly unaware of it. There are 
two Mexicos: the official and the real. 
The villager in his hut, the merchant 
squatting in the square, the street ven- 
dor and the farmer in the field feel 
almost nothing of events that rarely 
produce a repercussion beyond the 
presidential palace or the barracks, 


The history of Mexico forms one of 
the most brilliant pages of the story 
of Spain’s expansion and cultural 
achievement in the New World. The 
territory comprising Mexico and Cen- 
tral America was known as New 
Spain, a testimony to its prestige and 
importance in the eyes of the mother 
country. The most stirring events of 
the conquest took place in the small 
area around Mexico City. The over- 
land march of Cortes from the seacoast 
to the high plateau; the overthrow of 
Montezuma, and the prowess of the 
Spaniards in taking over vast Indian 
dominions, have been depicted over 
and again. But the Indian dominions 
of that long past day were far from 
being as glamorous as the historian, 
William H. Prescott, depicted them. 
The Aztec “empire” was but a collec- 
tion of clashing and warring factions 
with no unity at all. A bloody regime 
of terror was broken with the arrival 
of the Europeans. With an alacrity 
which is nothing short of amazing, 
the Spanish expanded west, north and 
south. Within a few years after 1521, 
Christian missionaries were pushing 
the boundaries of their spiritual em- 
pire far up into the desert of the North 
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and far south into the jungles and 
swamps of Central America. 

Culture flourished as the Spaniards 
bent every effort to transplant the cus- 
toms and fruit of the Spanish mind to 
the New World. Mexico became by 
the end of the century a remarkable 
center of letters and learning. At col- 
leges such as that of Tlalteloico, Indian 
youths were trained in Latin and the 
humanities. Men of the caliber of 
Pedro de Ganto,* Bishop Zuméarraga 
and a host of others made Mexico a 
center of genteel life. The Christiani- 
zation. of the Indians went forward 
with. increasing vigor. 

The colonial period has too often 
been depicted as a long, uneventful 
night in which darkness settled over 
a large portion of the western hemi- 
sphere and a ruthless tyranny blotted 
out all impulse for advance and better- 
ment. Colonial Hispanic America, 
broadly speaking, was neither better 
nor worse than the Europe of the time. 
Spain ruled no more wisely, nor for 
that matter more ignorantly, in the 
New World than at home, and her 
rule partook of the qualities of all the 
European states of the day. The break 
was the work of Napoleon. In 1810, 
Father Miguel Hidalgo, a parish priest 
in the remote village of Dolores raised 
the standard of revolt, not against a 
conservative or reactionary Spain but 
against those introducing ideas of the 
French Revolution into Spain. 

This pathetic effort at rebellion was 
put down, and another priest, Morelos, 
took up the cause on the death of Hil 
*See CaTHOLIC DicEst, Oct. 1947, p. 54. 
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dalgo. But by 1815, in Mexico as in 
all Hispanic America, the first strong 
movement toward revolution had 
burned itself out. It was not until 1820, 
after the proclamation of the liberal 
Spanish constitution, that Mexico was 
plunged once more into civil war. The 
leaders, shocked by the liberal features 
of this constitution, were first to pro- 
test. Mexican independence, in a word, 
was born, not as a protest against Span- 
ish absolutism, nor as a strong, warm 
desire for freedom against insufferable 
tyranny, but as the reluctance of tradi- 
tionalist Mexicans of profound attach- 
ment to Spain to go along with a con- 
stitution which to them smacked of 
France and the less lovely features of 
the French Revolution. The move- 
ment for independence was a sort of 
separation of Spain from Mexico, 
rather than the other way round. Mex- 
ico became the defender of tradition- 
alism and the. status quo. 


The man who made Mexico an in- 
dependent country and became its first 
ruler was Augustin de Iturbide. This 
officer in the royalist forces took up 
the cudgels for independence, and 
managed, through diplomacy and 
pressure, to bring it off. His famous 
Plan of Iguala consisted of three 
points: 1, protection and preservation 
of the Catholic Church; 2. independ- 
ence of Mexico under a monarchical 
form of government; 3. close union of 
all elements of the Mexican peoples, 
Spanish and Indian, for the welfare 
of the country. Unfortunately, his 
principles, which might have saved 
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Mexico from untold turmoil and 
bloodshed, were regarded as far too 
conciliatory. Iturbide became emperor 
in 1821, and reigned for only a few 
months. He went into exile in Italy, 
returned to Mexico, and was executed. 
His short-lived dynasty was tragic. 
The repudiation of the moderate and 
humane Iturbide opened the gates to 
turbulence and violence that distin- 
guished Mexico for a century. 

Liberalism rose as the watchword 
of the new society. Liberalism meant 
hostility to the Church, to the Spanish 
element, and to traditional customs 
and manners. Liberals of all stripes in- 
sisted on a way of life entirely alien 
to the experience of the people. The 
result was that politics and _ political 
institutions became remote from real- 
ity, and the cleavage between people 
and government became constantly 
greater. Political ideas such as federal- 
ism became the fiercest of party issues, 
even though states had to be created 
artificially in order to federate them. 
The nation fluctuated, frequently and 
violently, between a centralized and 
federal republic. Politics were compli- 
cated by organization of rival Masonic 
groups, of Scottish and York rites, 
which formed, in a rough way the 
division between conservatives and 
liberals respectively. 

Mexico was afflicted by the twin evil 
of dictators and zealous theorists, bent 
on remaking the country in a doctri- 
naire image and likeness. Antonio Lo- 
pez de Santa Ana represents almost the 
caricature of the military dictatorship. 
Arrogant, ambitious, with a resiliency 
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that was nothing short of miraculous, 
Santa Ana dominated Mexican affairs 
for many years. Gomez Farias typified 
the anticlerical, demagogic liberalism 
that invaded so many ‘nations. His 
ideas may be summed up in the state- 
ment that he conceived of society as 
free and unhampered, provided that 
nuns could be chased from hospitals 
and orphanages. 


Mlexico was also the victim of pres- 
sure from The U.S. and 
France both intervened. The war with 
the U. S. over the annexation of Texas 
was part of American expansion west- 
ward and a most crushing humiliation 
for Mexico. The latter lost a third of 
its territory and suffered the military 
occupation of its capital, long a major 
obstacle to understanding between the 
two countries. 

Anarchy reigned after 1850. Then 
came the first legislative and constitu- 
tional measures against the Church. 
Like Colombia, Guatemala and Ecua- 
dor, repression of religion here has 
taken a most violent form. There is an 
idea that this repression was exclu- 
sively the work of the Revolution of 
1910. In fact the passage in 1855 of 
the Juarez law and two years later the 
Lerdo law, restricting the property 
holdings of the Church, ecclesiastical 
courts and the freedom of activity of 
the Society of Jesus started the move- 
ment. Thus was formulated the Con- 
stitution of 1867, strongly anti-Church 
in spirit. Everything since that day, 
including the bitter antireligious cam- 
paign of the 1920’s, stems from this 


abroad. 
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early legislation. Out of the welter of 
laws and conflict, came the War of 
the Reform, in which the Indian, Be- 
nito Juarez, was acclaimed president. 

This civil controversy between con- 
servatives and Juarez liberals far trans- 
cended the local stage of events. Benito 
Juarez was profoundly anticlerical, 
and determined to maintain the laws 
against the Church. Zuloaga, Mira- 
mon, and others sought to restore the 
Church to its position. 

The situation was hopelessly com- 
plicated by an international issue. 
French, Spanish and British claims led 
to. a demonstration of force in 1862, 
All but France withdrew. The Con- 
servatives were willing to support a 
national government under French 
auspices. Judrez declared for full hos- 
tility to the French. The subsequent 
war, and the brief reign of Maximilian 
of Hapsburg as emperor has often 
been depicted as a valiant democracy 
in bitter conflict with imperialistic in- 
tervention. The issue was not really 
that sharp. Conservatives tended to pre- 
fer French intervention since France 


was far off. Juarez, on the other hand, | 


was willing to receive support from 
the U.S. Many Mexicans were wary 
of American aid since favors from the 
North might well prove embarrassing 
when the day of payment arrived. It 
was in reality a conflict of two local 
forces, each sustained by a foreign 
power. Judrez triumphed. 


The last important period in Mext | 


can history before 1910 was the admin 


istration of Porfirio Diaz. A full blood | 


ed Oaxaca Indian, Diaz was a benevo- 
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lent dictator for 30 years. His so-called 
reign contributed to the material pros- 
perity of the country: railroads ex- 
panded; peace returned. Foreign inter- 
ests were favored and capital found a 
ready field for investment. In many 
respects the Diaz government handed 
over a good portion of Mexico’s re- 
sources to foreign control. The greatest 
criticism of Diaz’s rule, as made by 
Mexican critics, was that no provision 
was made for the civic education of 
the Mexican people, and no steps taken 
to develop a strong, self-reliant nation, 
capable of managing its own economy 
and social order. The dead weight of 
Diaz left an enormous vacuum on his 
departure into exile in 1910. With his 
exit, the nation began the long travail 
of revolution. This was to be no bar- 
racks uprising; no change of one mili- 
tary man for another as president. It 
is one of the few instances in all His- 
panic America of a social collapse, and 
a vast, collective groping for a new 
order. 

Revolucién became almost a form 
of devotion during the stirring years 
after 1910. Under Francisco Madero, 
a high-minded and honorable leader, 
the land was torn by conflict and battle. 
Leaders like Emiliano Zapata rose to 
lead bedraggled peasants to the cry 
“Land and Liberty.” Picturesque fig- 
ures such as Francisco Villa rode back 
and forth. Zealous partisans of the new 
freedoms joined in 1917 to work out 
the Constitution which was to endow 
the Mexican nation with liberty, prop- 
erty, and a sense of dignity. This re- 
markable document emphasized the 
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new policy of Mexico for the Mexicans. 
It denounced monopoly, the Catholic 
Church, and foreigners, It granted ex- 
treme power to labor. The clergymen 
were deprived of all participation in 
education, of control over institutions 
of charity, and above all of any voice 
in public matters. Article 27, quoted 
over and over again, as one of the most 
significant single clauses of this Consti- 
tution, provided for separation of the 
subsoil from the title to surface soil. 

Socialism became the watchword. 
By the time Plutarco Elias Calles came 
into power in 1924, Mexico was in the 
grip of socialist fervor. Education was 
for the socialist society. Land laws 
were enforced and the full rigors of the 
law applied to the Church. Religious 
persecution was rampant. Churches 
were confiscated and torn down; 
priests were expelled; and public wor- 
ship came to a stop in one community 
after another. It was a matter of years 
before the full fury abated and even 
a precarious religious peace returned. 
Today, the religious question is appar- 
ently eliminated from public discus- 
sion. 


The legislation which provoked the 
opposition of the Church is still there. 
But the more recent administrations 
of President Manual Avila Camacho 
and the present one of Miguel Alaman 
have simply preferred not to enforce 
the laws. This is an uneasy peace, to 
be sure, and depends on the degree 
of good will! of the executive in power. 
Mexico is still a profoundly Catholic 
land, with great devotion and deeply 
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rooted faith, whose government has 
sought to impose not one but numer- 
ous systems that do not harmonize 
with the simple faith of the mass of 
the people. The Mexican Revolution, 
under Calles and Cardenas, saw the 
increasing power of trade unions, and 
especially of the newly created Mexi- 
can Confederation of Labor, the guid- 
ing spirit of which was Vicente Tom- 
bardo Toledano, well-known figure in 
the labor movement both in the west- 
ern hemisphere and Europe. 

As the years went by, the Revolu- 
tion lost its original impetus, became 
more and more entrenched. Its bu- 
reaucracy became larger and larger. It 
became, in a word, after 30 years, an 
elaborate machine for government, It 
is dificult even in a country where 
political feeling runs high to keep 
revolutionary sentiment at a fever 
pitch for more than a generation. 


Has the Revolution been merely a 
farce of high promises and miserable 
achievement? Even though it is clear 
that Mexico’s experiment was shot 
through and through with shoddy ora- 
tory, cheap rhetoric, unpraiseworthy 
persecution, and no small measure of 
pure, unmitigated ambition, it would 
be incorrect to assume that the trans- 
formation has been all to the bad. Re- 
distribution of land was a crying need. 
Confiscation aroused antagonism. The 
seizure of the oil wells provoked a 
wave of hostility, especially in the U. S. 
Mexico argued that the recapture of 
the national patrimony was the key- 
stone to the structure of Revolution. 
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Complications ensued and under Pres- 
ident Avila Camacho it was apparent 
that American interests would return, 
at least to some extent, to share in the 
development and the management of 
Mexican oil. 

The broad program of agrarian re- 
form was sound. The procedure under 
which land was distributed was an- 
other thing. The idea that the Indian 
should own his land and cultivate it, 
free of encumbrances and, above all, 
of the heavy hand of absenteeism, 
seemed sound logic. The tragedy has 
been that the actual distribution has 
been far from complete or effective. 
On the other hand it became recog- 
nized that mere land as such was not 
enough. The Indian who suddenly got 
a piece of land was not reborn at once 
as a free economic agent. He required 
knowledge and tools. The result has 
been a decrease in production which 
has frequently been cited as the most 
discouraging feature of the irrepres- 
sible urge for smashing great estates. 

Mexico now has taken a turn toward 
moderation. The last two administra- 
tions have been “middle of the road.” 
The social results of 30 years have not 
been lost. The trend today is toward 
less experimentation and more stabil- 
ity; toward less reform and a great 
attempt to carry out programs already 
introduced. 

The Republic of Mexico holds a 
important place in the western hemi- 
sphere. Its conduct of international 
affairs has been skilful and effective. 
Some of the cleverest diplomatic ex 
changes in the history of the Americas 
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were carried out in the days of Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson by the diplo- 
mats in the Mexican foreign office. In 
1933 at the Montevideo conference, in 
1936 at Buenos Aires, andyin 1938 at 
Lima, the voice of Mexico was of very 
great weight in the counsels of the 
Americas. In a sense, Mexico holds a 
position in the North comparable to 
that of Argentina in the South. Mexico 
has long insisted on certain principles 
of international conduct, such as the 
recognition of de facto governments. 
This concept of the automatic recogni- 
tion of governments regardless of ap- 
proval or disapproval, was given form 
and significance through the utter- 
ances of Genaro Estrada, Mexican for- 
eign secretary. Mexico has shown itself 
to be an active, firm supporter of the 
existing international organizations. 
Mexico’s international life is deter- 
mined almost completely by the shad- 
ow of the U.S. The historical memory 
of the nation is long. The sensibilities 
of the people are extremely keen. 
Their sentiment of sovereignty and 
national dignity has been outraged fre- 
quently. A lack of understanding 
between the two peoples has bred 
animosity. Fortunately, much of this 
has disappeared. Mexican-American 
relations have probably never been 
better. In contrast with the policy of 
neutrality and ill-concealed reserva- 
tions of the Ist World War, Mexico 
joined actively in the 2nd. The wisdom 
of the policy followed by the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, of deference and re- 
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straint in relations with Mexico, is 
most apparent. 

Today Mexico stands forth as one 
of the most stable of all Hispanic- 
American states. The long period of 
agony seems ended. There is maturity 
in a country whose prestige is high 
and whose advance toward the future 
is distinguished by a healthy optimism. 
Mexico is not free from the influences 
that prevail. There is communism, al- 
though, curiously enough, it is much 
less virulent than in Brazil or Cuba. 


Little progress has been made, un- 
fortunately, toward development of an 
effective system of political parties for 
the expression of public opinion. For 
years the official party, that of the 
Revolution, managed elections and 
filled the chambers of Congress. The 
Opposition had nothing to say, nor the 
slightest chance to say it. At present 
there are a few minority voices of the 
well-organized, very vocal Accién Na- 
cional raised in the parliamentary 
halls. The indication is that Mexico 
may soon reach a point at which par- 
liamentary unanimity will not be re- 
garded as the indispensable bulwark 
for the defense of the Revolution. 
Mexico’s press is remarkably free and 
effective. There is a growing tendency 
toward stabilization of institutions as 
well as the recognition of certain gen- 
eral standards of conduct within the 
country. Mexico, in a word, for the 
first time in its tumultuous history, 
appears to be coming fully of age. 
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, LL THROUGH the week I had 
| been ata trial of SS guards. On 
| Sunday I borrowed a jeep and 
journeyed to a castle in a distant vil- 
lage. 

White banners far above the rubble 
bore in thick, black lettering, “Death is 
so permanent. Drive carefully.” But in 
the village were no recent ruins, only 
the straggling ruin of the castle which 
had dominated the district for seven 
centuries. 

One long narrow street sloped up 
to it. The place appeared remote from 
war and peace. But although the street 
was silent, the face of a little girl 
peered out through the wooden blinds 
of a house. She had that same grimy 
appearance I had seen, even in adults, 
after a long journey, but two bright 
blue ribbons were in her hair; and she 
smiled when her mother came to lead 
her from the window. From the next 
house fluttered the white-and-yellow 
flag of Hesse, and I remembered it was 
the eve of their elections. 

I left my jeep in an open space, 
which I supposed to be a sort of village 
green, and began to climb to the castle. 
Soon I reached a stone gateway. Be- 
yond it lay an enclosed wide grass pla- 
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teau. On the tower to the left I saw 
the khaki forage cap of an American 
soldier. From what seemed the highest 
peak he was surveying the country 
below. 

While I walked around the fortifica- 
tions, a young American WAAC off- 
cer, with camera slung round her neck, 
joined me. She said that history was 
her subject and that she had already 
worked half her way through college. 
“T plan to work the rest of my way 
through as soon as I’m redeployed,” 
she said. “I guess this wide plateau 
was the dining rooms of the castle, and 
nobles used to settle down right here 
at long tables to eat their heads off.” 

The castle guardian, an old woman 
wearing a long black dress, came 
through the gateway carrying a bunch 
of keys. “Oh, gee! ain’t she just pic 
turesque,” the American girl said. “I 
must get a photograph of her.” 

The old woman said there was a 
dungeon in the tower where in the old 
days political prisoners were kept. 
“Guess they were more humane at 
that,” the American girl said, and a 
we looked up at the tower the Gl 
waved to us. “One of your compattt 


ots?” the old woman asked. 
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“Yeah,” the American girl an- 
swered. “Trying to grab himself a Dit 
of history while he’s in Europe.” 

Now from the silent village came 
the sound of a bell, and, as we looked 
down, the town crier was reading a 
proclamation. At once the American 
girl wanted to photograph “this an- 
cient ceremony,” and we went down 
the path towards the village. When we 
had gone a little way the soldier came 
running after us, bounding down the 
rough path with the agility of a goat. 
“I wanna see da town crier,” he said. 
“] ain’t never seen a town crier before; 
we don’t have them back home in the 
States.” 


He was short, perhaps only five feet — 


or so, and in his manner of walking, 
his way of wearing his forage cap, and 
his quick speech, shot out from the 
corner of his mouth like machine-gun 
fire, he seemed a caricature of a typical 
GI. But his smooth face was twisted 
as if with inner conflict. I did not 
realize at first that he was not an adult. 
He was clearly under a great strain, 
and although pretending to be a grown 
man, he was only adolescent. The 
American girl looked at him, and al- 
though I got the impression that she 
had seen him before she said nothing. 

In the center of the village a group 
of men and youths had gathered round 
the town crier. A dark, melancholy- 
looking boy in a blue suit stood outside 
the group watching. The American 
girl started taking pictures. She asked 
the town crier to read his proclama- 
tion again. He seemed pleased at being 
photographed, and the villagers laugh- 
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ed when he rang his bell and began 
reading again the directions for the 
election. 

I asked a man how many would 
vote, and he said that all adults would 
except expellees who had just come 
into town from Silesia. He explained 
that the “expellees” were boarded out 
in the village houses. “It has increased 
our population by a third,” he said. 
“The burgomaster of the next town 
told us to take them in. He is a Social 
Democrat.” 

“And you?” J asked. : 

“Oh, we are nearly all Social Demo- 
crats here,” he answered. 

“But at the time of Hitler?” 

“Well, a few became nazis, of 
course. But not many. Most of us re- 
mained Social Democrats.” 

The dark boy in the blue suit stood 
silent on the edge of the crowd. 

I was thirsty, and the Social Demo- 
crat said the landlord of the inn “up 
there on the slope” would give me 
some beer. I began walking toward the 
inn. The boy in the American uniform 
came with me. 

“IT guess they take a lotta unneces- 
sary photographs,” he said. 

“Who?” I asked. 

“Well, right now it’s the lootenant 
down there. She comes from my home 
state. Makes me feel kinda homesick. 
I’ve been with three different divisions 
of da army, but my unit’s gone home 
now. I’m following as soon as they get 
da formalities fixed up. But I can’t 
wait. If they don’t get goin’ I’m for 
cuttin’ the red tape and just takin’ 
off.” He pulled a notebook out of his 
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tunic pocket and showed me a photo- 
graph of a smiling American sergeant. 
“My uncle,” he said, “Joe Callahan, 
dat’s him. He’s a hell of a nice guy. I 
got two kid cousins, too. Bawb and 
Murray.” 

“Murray?” I said. “That’s a last 
name, isn’t it?” 

“Yeah, I know, but dat’s her name; 
we often call kids by last names back 
in the States. She’s seven years old. 
She’s cute. She’s somepin like me to 
look at only she’s got curly hair. Hey, 
when I get home I’m gonna tell dose 
kids all about how I made out in da 
army.” 

At the inn we sat at a table near 
the window. The landlord, a colossal 
man with a grinning face, brought me 
some beer. He hesitated when he saw 
the boy. 

“Aw, I guess this guy ain’t got any 
Coca Cola,” the boy said. “But I kin 
drink beer. I kin speak German pretty 
good, too, but dese last days I bin 
tinkin’ about gettin’ home and I seem 
to forget every language except my 
own.” 

From the windows I saw the boy 
in the blue suit walking up the slope. 
My companion saw him, too. 

“T’m kinda acquainted with him,” 
he said. “Course he’s a nice guy but 
he’s a kind of a dope.” He looked with 
a pitying smile at the boy in the blue 
suit. “He’s a DP, you know. No home, 
see. He’s in a camp for children right 
now,” and as he said the word “chil- 
dren” he spoke as if this older boy was 
completely cut off from him by the 
security of childhood, 
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The boy came into the inn. He 
bowed to me, introduced himself as 
Genic Zbrowsky, and asked if he might 
sit at our table. When the landlord 
came up the boy said he would like 
some lemonade. 

The landlord brought a jug. As soon 
as we had finished and were outside 
the boy in the American uniform said, 
“My name’s Stan. I forgot to tell you.” 
Then he said, “Kin I look at the jeep?” 
I said, “All right,” and he ran ahead 
towards the jeep and the girl with the 
camera. 

Genic, the boy in the blue suit, told 
me that he was Polish and that he 
hoped to go soon to London. “I have 
an uncle there,” he said. “Our camp 
is the best in Germany, and I know 
because I have seen many, but of 
course I am anxious to finish my edu- 
cation. As a matter of fact I have been 
reading some English literature lately 
and I begin now also with the piano. 
Our teacher is from Lithuania. To- 
night we are going to have a little 
dance and afterwards a concert.” Then 
he talked about the music the children 
would play and the origin of the Car- 
pathian songs they had learned. 

I told Genic that if he wished, I 
would, in London, let his -relatives 
know I had seen him and that he was 
well. His face lighted up for the first 
time. 

“You are very kind,” he said. “I 
have never seen my uncle, but I am 
sure that when we meet we shall get 
along fine.” 

I gave him my notebook and pen 
and asked him to write the address. 
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The jeep needed water. The Amer- 
ican girl suggested that the boys 
should fetch some and they went off 
together to the house with the wooden 
blinds, from which I had seen the little 
girl with the blue ribbon. 

“T have to go back to the Children’s 
Center two kilometers from here. I 
stayed there last night—the welfare 
officer is a friend of mine. I’m making 
for Munich in the morning. Maybe 
you could give me a lift.” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Shall we take the two boys along? 
she asked. 

“Oh, yes. The Polish boy is living 
there, isn’t he?” 

“They both are,” she answered. 

“T hear the other boy’s on his way 
to the States,” I said. “I mean Stan, the 
American boy.” 

“Both boys are Polish,” she said. 
“The welfare officer told me about 
them last night. Stanislaus, the GI 
mascot, was picked up this week in 
Berlin hanging about a railway  sta- 
tion. 


” 


“But he showed me a picture of his 
uncle and told me about his American 
cousins.” 

“He just likes to imagine that the 
sergeant’s his uncle. That’s because a 
unit of the American Army took him 
with them for a while. But I guess he 
doesn’t’ remember much about his 
early life in Poland; he’s been around 
some since then—but not enough to 
be able to face up to the fact that he’s 
got no living relatives. Poor Stanislaus 
doesn’t belong to anyone.” 

“Oh, I see. I suppose that’s why the 


other boy, Genic, seems quite a child 
to him.” 

“Genic? Oh, he was a corporal in 
the Warsaw rising. Afterwards he was 
taken to Auschwitz. Of his group of 
200, only he survived.” 

The boys came with water. Genic 
said, “There’s a little girl in that house. 
She’s new to this village. Expellee from 
Silesia. I feel sorry for her.” 

“Oh, I dunno,” Stan answered. 
“After all, she came wid her parents, 
didn’t she? I reckon it’s not so bad.” 

The boys ran backwards and for- 
wards with jugs of water which they 
poured into the jeep. They seemed to 
enjoy this and in a little while both 
were laughing and spilling the water 
over each other. We got into the jeep 
and drove out of the village. 

“T kin drive pretty good,” Stanislaus 
said. “My uncle taught me.” 

“Maybe he did,” the girl said. “But 
you're not going to drive now.” 

“O. K., Lootenant,” he answered. 
“Anything you say goes.” 

As we passed the first banner “Drive 
carefully. Death is so permanent,” 
Stanislaus said, “Huh. Death is so per- 
manent. My uncle told me dat da guy 
that thought up them words was a 
character.” 

But Genic, the other boy, did not 
say anything until we drove into the 
camp. Then as if realizing that he was 
host for the evening, he said, “Here 
is our Displaced Persons camp. But 
there are no adults here. I am afraid 
we are all children. Children without 
parents, you know. What they call 
‘\wnaccompanied children,’ ” 











Giving the world the works (of mercy) 


Siteoducing the R.S.M.’S 


By SISTER MARY ROSE EDWARD, R.S.M. 


HEY serve the poor, the sick, 
and the ignorant. They 

teach, nurse, catechize. They 
harbor the harborless in orphan | 
asylums and homes for the aged. 
They conduct a maternity hospi- 
tal for colored women. They | 
nurse in leprosariums. Meet the 
R.S.M’s. 

Otherwise known as the Reli- 
gious Sisters of Mercy of the 
Union, they devote their lives to per- 
formance of the spiritual and corporal 
works of mercy. With a membership 
of more than 6,000, the R.S.M.’s con- 
stitute more than half the entire num- 
ber of Sisters of Mercy in the U.S. 

The name of their foundress, Cath- 
erine Elizabeth McAuley, might have 
been colorful in Dublin society a cen- 
tury ago. Rich, beautiful, charming, 


this young heiress could have had the , 


world at her feet. Instead she devoted 
her fortune to the poor, establishing 
an institute of Religious whose under- 
takings crossed the ocean to the Amer- 
icas a decade after their founding in 
Eire in 1831. From the original foun- 
dation by Mother Mary Catherine Mc- 
Auley on Baggot St. in Dublin, the 
Sisters of Mercy have spread to Eng- 
land, Scotland, Newfoundland, the 
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U.S., Australia, New Zealand, 
Tasmania, South America, Cen- 
tral America, and South Africa. 
There are now approximately 
23,000 Sisters of Mercy through- 
out the world, so that it may be 
truly said that the sun never sets 
on the institutions of Mercy. 

Wherever suffering and needy 
humanity may be found, there 
one is likely to find the Mercy 
nuns. During the Crimean war they 
helped Florence Nightingale nurse the 
wounded and dying soldiers on the 
battlefields of Turkey, ministering 
with equal care to Turk and Christian. 
Two Sisters of Mercy died and were 
buried with military honors on a high 
hill overlooking the Black sea. The 
graves are still there, well-kept and 
honored. 

Battlefields in our own land have 
likewise known the flowing black-and- 
white habit of Mercy. Volunteers from 
communities of the Sisters in New 
York, Chicago, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
Little Rock, Pittsburgh, and Vicksburg 
served as nurses during the Civil war, 
succoring both Union men and Con- 
federate prisoners. Their courage and 
self-sacrifice won the esteem of North- 
ern doctors. Jefferson Davis, with deep 
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gratitude to the Sisters, affirmed that 
he could never thank them enough 
“for their kindness to his sick and 
wounded during the South’s darkest 
days.” 

When the catastrophic Chicago fire 
of 1871 laid waste almost the entire 
city, the Sisters, whose hospital was 
the only one in the area, opened wide 
that institution’s portals to all suffer- 
ing victims, including those rendered 
temporarily homeless by the disaster. 
History’s pages also record their heroic 
ministrations during the Asiatic chol- 
era plagues of 1854 and 1873 in the 
midwest. 

The spirit of Mother McAuley lives 
on in the thousands of Sisters who 
follow in her footsteps, imitating the 
divine Master and testifying that “the 
mercy of God is above all His works.” 
As members of a Religious Commu- 
nity they lead lives which are a com- 
posite of the active and contemplative 
ideals of asceticism. Primarily, a Sister 
of Mercy aims at her own sanctifica- 
tion, her love of fellow men flowing 
from her love of God. She devotes 
about four hours daily to prayer, assist- 
ing at Mass, meditating on eternal 
truths, reciting the Little Office of the 
Blessed Virgin in choir, besides engag- 
ing in other community spiritual exer- 
cises. 

While making personal holiness her 
over-all goal, the R. S. M. never forgets 
in her daily prayers those whom she 
“visits, relieves, and instructs,” as well 
as all who have requested remem- 
brance. The character of her Institute 
is mercy toward those who are afflicted 


with ignorance, suffering, and other 
miseries. According to the constitu- 
tions, “this requires such a combina- 
tion of the spirit of Mary and Martha 
that one does not hinder but helps the 
other.” 

Familiar from coast to coast is the 
distinguishing garb of a Sister of Mer- 
cy. She wears an ample pleated habit 
of black with a long, flowing veil; 
these are offset by a deep white linen 
collar and headdress. The style of her 
linen coif, close-fitting to the face, is 
said to be patterned after the quaint 
headdresses which the ladies of the 
first crusaders wore. From the black 
leather cincture at the Sister's waist 
appends a rosary of large beads with 
an ebony cross which bears no corpus, 
the significance being that the wearer 
herself is the victim by her life of devo- 
tion. At the waist in front, partly con- 
cealed by her cincture, is a crucifix 
which the R. S. M. often places in the 
hands of the dying. 

The fact that the long leather belt 
or cincture encircling the waist falls 
at her right side to the hem of the re- 
ligious habit repeatedly causes the 
teaching nun moments of amusement 
in the schoolroom. At first, Johnny and 
Sammy query anxiously about the sup- 
posed disciplinary strap which Sister 
carries at her side, until they are as- 
sured that the cincture has been 
blessed. And then there is always the 
gallant, on streetcar or bus, who solici- 
tously picks up the end of the long 
cincture, offering it to the wearer with 
a “Pardon me, Sister, but you are los- 
ing your belt.” 
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On the third finger of the left hand 
the Sisters wear a silver ring engraved 
on the inside with a pious motto. At 
the time of her final profession of vows 
this motto is chosen by the individual 
Sister as the guiding principle of her 
interior spiritual life. For 
chapel services the Sisters 
sometimes wear a_ white 
serge “church cloak” pre- 
scribed for ceremonial oc- 
casions. In death their 
bodies are always laid out 
in the complete habit, in- 
cluding this cloak; in the 
hands of the dead Sister is 
placed the copy of her vows 
which she signed on her profession 
day. 

As its special insignia the institute 
has the Mercy Shield, an oval-shaped 
escutcheon of medieval origin, recog- 
nized as the symbol of mercy since the 
13th century. Its history dates to St. 
Peter Nolasco and the Spanish king, 
James of Aragon, who co-founded a 
Congregation for the deliverance of 
captives in honor of Our Lady of 
Mercy. The shield design features four 
red bars mounted with a white cross 
on a gold background, the red signify- 
ing courage, the white, purity. 

Christ’s counsel in the Sermon on 
the Mount, “Blessed are the merciful, 
for they shall obtain mercy,” appealed 
strongly to Mother McAuley when she 
founded her institute under the pa- 
tronage of Our Lady of Mercy. The 
saintly foundress often remarked, 
“The word mercy is a word of predi- 
lection. It has five letters correspond- 
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ing to the five sacred wounds of our 
Saviour; it begins with M and ends 
with Y like the name of His blessed 
Mother.” 

In addition to the three vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience taken. 
by most Religious Orders, 
the Sister of Mercy conse- 
crates herself by a 4th vow 
to “service of the poor, the 
sick, and the ignorant.” 

The R. S. M.’s in the 
U.S. conduct 13 colleges, 
131 high schools, and 384 
elementary schools. With a 
total enrollment of 2,500 
college students, 20,500 of 
secondary-school level, and 100,000 
grade pupils, their educational estab- 
lishments range from coast to coast 
and from Canada to Mexico, extend- 
ing even to foreign-mission territory. 
Outstanding in the development and 
progress of American Catholic educa- 
tion, the Institute of the Religious Sis- 
ters of Mercy is regularly represented 
on the teaching staff of the Catholic 
University of America, Washington, 
D.C. 

The visitation of the sick in homes 
and the care of the sick in hospitals 
constitute two of the most widespread 
works of the Sisters of Mercy. Day and 
night white-robed R. S. M.’s, who are 
also registered nurses, perform duties 
in 91 hospitals; supervising care of 
patients, working in the laboratory, 
X-ray department, surgery, offices, 
dietetic department, and nursery. Be 
sides general hospitals the Sisters con- 
duct sanitariums for psychiatric cases 
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and tubercular patients and maintain 
60 schools of nursing. 

R. S. M.’s likewise serve in two 
leprosariums, one at Chacachacare off 
the island of Trinidad in the British 
West Indies, the other at Mahaica, 
British Guiana. Here there are not 
only the pathetic leprosy victims to be 
cared for by the Sisters but also the 
leper-colony children. Sisters appoint- 
ed by the mother general to those for- 
eign mission posts are recruited from 
a waiting list of volunteers. 

In times of public calamity the Sis- 
ters stand ready to relieve distress. 
During the flu epidemic following the 
Ist World War the Sisters of many 
Communities donated their services 
in public hospitals, military hospitals, 
mining camps, and homes of the poor. 

The Sisters annually care for about 
45,000 colored patients in hospitals 
and teach approximately 2,000 colored 
children. To be poor and sick is the 
only qualification for admittance to 
the Blessed Martin de Porres Mater- 
nity hospital for colored women con- 
ducted by the R. S. M.’s in Mobile, 
Ala. Under Bishop Toolen of Mobile, 
and through efforts of Monsignor 
Sheen, who has been soliciting funds, 
the maternity hospital is soon to be 
replaced by a large general hospital 
for the colored. 

Besides the leprosariums previously 
mentioned, the R. S. M.’s maintain 
foreign-mission settlements in British 
Guiana and in Belize, British Hondu- 
ras, where they conduct schools, or- 
phanages, and a hospital. In British 
Guiana the Sisters teach Indians in 


three government schools located in 
the Busli. Catechizing in the jungle 
regions adjacent to the Belize mission 
often necessitates hours of travel 
through bushland and swamp. 

Missionary fields for the Sisters on 
the home front are in the South and 
Southwest. In Texas, New Mexico, 
and Colorado they labor among old 
Spanish and Mexican families whose 
ancestors were the conquistadores who 
accompanied De Vargas in his recon- 
quest in 1692, following the massacre 
of all the Spanish in 1680. Here the 
poverty is dire indeed. Disease and 
low wages prevail and during depres- 
sion cycles the hungry poor look to 
the convents for food, clothing and 
encouragement. 

“To harbor the harborless” is an- 
other corporal activity of mercy which 
the Sisters fulfill by caring for home- 
less children in orphan asylums, con- 
ducting homes for the aged, and pro- 
viding residences for working girls. 
In many a large city over the world, 
be it New York, Chicago, Brisbane, 
Dublin, or London, young ladies who 
are employed away from their own 
homes will always find themselves 
welcomed into the-Christian home life 
of the residences for women sponsored 
by the Sisters. 

Still other ramifications of R. S. M. 
services are day nurseries, summer 
camps, Christian-doctrine vacation 
schools, catechetical schools, Magdalen 
asylums, convalescent homes, secre- 
tarial schools, social-service centers, 
and the visitation of prisons. The Sis- 
ters distribute, not only Catholic read- 
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ing material and religious articles but 
also cigarettes and seasonal gifts in 
penal institutions; Often, too, visiting 
the condemned prepares souls for eter- 
nity. Sister visitants also make periodic 
calls on patients in county, state, and 
other nonsectarian institutions. 

The tiny institute founded in Ireland 
by Mother Catherine McAuley 117 
years ago has grown like the prover- 
bial mustard seed. In 1929, the Holy 
See invited the Communities of ‘the 
Sisters of Mercy in the U.S. to unite, 
and accordingly there was formed the 
Union of the Religious Sisters of Mer- 
cy. The general motherhouse of this 
organization is at Bethesda, Md., just 
outside Washington, D. C. The Union 
has nine provinces: Baltimore, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Detroit, New York, 
Omaha, Providence, Scranton and St. 
Louis. Each province has its own 
novitiate. Young girls inclined toward 
dedicating their lives to Mercy’s spir- 
itual and corporal works are trained in 
one of the nine novitiates for two and 
one-half years before engaging in the 
active works of the R. S. M.’s. The 
province of Omaha is the largest, ex- 
tending from Iowa to the West Coast, 


and from Canada almost to Mexico. 

Whether in mission land or metrop- 
olis, wherever they labor in exercising 
pity and compassion for the needs and 
woes of mankind, the Sisters of Mercy 
are daily serving the Christ who has 
said, “Amen, amen I say unto you, as 
long as you did it to one of these, My 
least brethren, you did it unto Me.” 

That the holy foundress of this In- 
stitute of Our Lady of Mercy may some 
day be canonized is the prayerful ex- 
pectation of great numbers through- 
out the world. Expressive of the uni- 
versal regard for Ireland’s uncrowned 
saint and her thousands of spiritual 
daughters are the words of tribute by 
Father Lord. 

“From the little convent of Mother 
McAuley in Ireland came the Sisters 
of Mercy who have done magnificent 
work for our sick and poor, our insane, 
and our fallen; who have seen their 
educational establishments grow from 
frontier schools to complete education- 
al systems. Some day Rome may raise 
her to the altars. The permanency of 
her work and the deeds she taught her 
Sisters to do are her constant canoniza- 
tion.” 


Quite in Order 


M emouns of several Religious Orders were together in a room the other eve- 
ning when suddenly the light went out, leaving them all in darkness. The 
Benedictine simply went on saying his Office, which he knew by heart anyway. 
The Franciscan knelt down and began to pray for light. The Dominican sug- 
gested to his companion that they should inquire into the nature of the light, 
and consider the sequence of causes that might have led to its failure. But the 
Jesuit left the room. He had gone to replace the fuse. 

Douglas Woodruff in the London Tablet (9 Oct. *48). 
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.o you’RE having trouble with 

~. your automobile; you complain 

*) that new models aren't what 
they” re cracked up to be. You gripe 
when the weather is cold because ‘it 
takes you two or three minutes to start 
your car. Brother, if that’s the way 
you feel, you are a panty-waist, and we 
can prove it by a best seller entitled 
Automobile Driving Self Taught, pub- 
lished in 1909. This is “an exhaustive 
treatise on the operation, management, 
and care of motor cars.” 

Owning a car, the author warns, is 
not a venture for weaklings. It takes a 
man of mechanical skill, resourceful- 
ness and courage. Only when the 
novice has laboriously mastered the 
automobile of moderate horsepower, 
should he set himself to conquer, by 
degrees, the larger and more terrifying 
models. 

The author next takes up the mun- 
dane matters of barter and purchase, 
and begins by issuing the most solemn 
warning to the beginner to be circum- 
spect lest he be saddled with a “cheap 
and nasty car.” This will surely hap- 
pen, he cautions, if one presumes to 
use, as an intermediary in the purchase, 
one’s own or a friend’s chauffeur. 
There is something fetching about the 





We live in a better world 


The Auto of 1900 


By L. G. MILLER 


Condensed from the Catholic Mirror* 


idea of casually despatching one’s 
chauffeur downtown to purchase a car. 

Let us’now suppose that our great- 
uncle Silas has been rash enough to 
buy a new horseless carriage, and on 
a warm summer day in 1909, while 
the neighbors stand around and gape, 
he makes ready to take off on his first 
solo flight. The first step is to push the 
vehicle out of the barn. Apparently in 
those days it was considered highly 
dangerous to start the motor in an en- 
closed space. After wiping the perspi- 
ration from his handle-bar mustache, 
Uncle Silas must proceed to a routine 
check of the motor. The day wears 
on as our doughty ancestor checks the 
gasoline, oil, water tanks, grease cups, 
wires, batteries, gear levers, brake con- 
nections, tires, and all securing bolts 
and nuts. 

Even the wheels should be tested. 
“Grasp the rim of the wheel and then 
push it forcibly away from you. If any 
give is felt, or creaking héard, examine 
the wheel carefully to see that the 
spokes are tight at the hub.” 

Emitting a sigh of exhaustion, Uncle 
Silas must now make sure that he is 
provided with certain essential items. 
He must have a pair of tinted or 
smoked goggles, since, as everyone 
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knows, “there have been many horse 
or cycle accidents, some of them fatal, 
due to. the blinding effect of a low 
sun.” A piece of rye bread will come 
in handy, not to ward off starvation, 
but because “the staff of life can be of 
much avail in directions other than the 
usual purpose of alimentation,” name- 
ly, by being moistened and rolled up 
into a paste and used to stop slight 
leaks in the radiator. Add to this a 
complete and comprehensive kit of 
tools and:a large piece of canvas “in 
case the car must be stabled down at 
night,” and Uncle Silas, rigged out in 
his linen duster and leather gloves, is 
ready to go on his journey. 

The next step is to start the engine. 
“Having set the small plunger fitted 
over the float chamber of the carbu- 
retor, proceed to the foot of the vehicle, 
grasp the handle at the lowest point, 
with the right hand, and with the left 
hand grasp the adjacent dumb-iron so 
as to give a good purchase. “Then 
standing well clear of the handle, give 
it a short, sharp pull upward, more in 
the nature of a jerk than a pull.” He 
meant, “Give your crank a twirl.” 

The author has a great spate of ad- 
vice on getting the engine started; he 
takes it for granted that the thing will 
not be easy, and lingers lovingly over 
the process. Uncle Silas may be in a 
great state of temper, with his mus- 
tache all askew after whirling the 
crank for ten minutes, but “tickle the 
carburetor again and try once more.” 

Well, Uncle Silas finally gets the 
dad-burned contraption started, and 
he rolls down the street, scattering 
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chickens. “If you go too fast, the vil- 
lagers are likely to compare your speed 
with the rate of progress of the local 
horses, and the resulting impression 
made upon their simple minds will be 
all to the bad.” 

Manifesting an angry frustration 
which must have been shared by all 
motorists in 1909 in the face of horse 
owners’ stubborn opposition, he con- 
tinues, “Do not confine your attention 
to the road only; have an eye open for 
somnambulistic pedestrians with a 
weakness for leaving one path for the 
other, with no regard for the traffic on 
the roadway. Treat them gently; it 
spoils their temper to wake them sud- 
denly. Do not be satisfied with being 
in the right; keep out of scrimmages at 
all costs, for the automobilist cannot 
reckon with justice in these days.” A 
revealing sentence, that last one. In 
1909, when a “scrimmage” took place, 
the poor motorist was always in the 
wrong. He simply had no business to 
be on the public highway. 

In those early days of automobiling, 
it was taken for granted that a car 
would be stabled down for the winter. 
“When the car is brought in after its 
final run, the first thing to be done is to 
remove the cushions, aprons, lamps, 
horn, and all the tools and spare parts. 
The battery should be taken from the 
box, and it would be advisable to re- 
move the coil and all the wires con- 
nected with the electrical apparatus.” 

Which inspires in us the hope that 
the author found time to write another 
handbook describing how to put to- 
gether all the disassembled parts. 
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‘What Does the 
~ Catholic Church Want? 


By JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY, S.J. 


Condensed from the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science* 


what the Catholic Church is, 
\ but many seem to be asking 
what the Catholic Church wants. Es- 
pecially, what does it want in the 
temporal order of human society? 
Her children know that the Cath- 
olic Church 7s a mystery in the strict 
sense of the word. Her existence is not 
ultimately explainable in terms of hu- 
man design and action. Obviously, if 
the Church were simply a social and 
juridical union, into which men had 
gathered themselves for their own rea- 
sons, and the’ structure of which they 
themselves had determined, one could 
quite adequately understand and ex- 
plain what it is. One can, for instance, 
explain what the Catholic. Association 
for International Peace is; one can, 
that is, explain the common idea and 
end, the common will and purpose 
that bind its members into unity. And 
when one has explained the principle 
of a society’s unity, one has explained 
what the society is. 
But precisely in this regard the 
Church escapes the comprehension of 


I D -ATIVELY few people today ask 
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man. It is her unity that is her mystery. 
It is not explained by any human agree- 
ment among mem to hold certain ideas 
in common, obey certain rules and 
officers, and work together towards a 
common ideal, as is the case with var- 
ious voluntary associations. Nor is it 
explained by the profound exigencies 
for community living that are rooted 
in the social nature of man, as is the 
case with the natural institutions of 
the family and the state. The Church’s 
principle of unity, which makes her 
what she is, is found neither in the will 
of man nor in his nature; it is a super- 
natural principle. Briefly, it is the Holy 
Spirit giving Himself to the Church, 
dwelling in her as in His temple, and 
by His presence and action, making 
her the Body of Christ, whose mem- 
bers are united, not merely by the 
moral bond of love or by the juridical 
bond of law, but by the mystical bond 
of a common sharing in the one Holy 
Spirit. 

The answer to the second question, 
what the Catholic Church wants, in- 
volves no mystery; no part of it is 
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hidden in the mind of God, much less 
in the secret councils of the hierarchy. 

Perhaps one could most successtully 
approach the answer by considering 
the two things that the pastors of the 
Church are insistently teaching the 
laity. On the one hand, the laity are 
being taught that their Christian faith 
is a value in itself, to be lived for its 
own sake, independently of any reper- 
cussions it may have in the temporal 
order; on the other hand, they are 
being taught that their faith is also 
a value in the temporal order, and must 
have repercussions there, for the sake 
of the temporal order. 

The first teaching is the more im- 
portant. The basic tenet of the Catholic 
faith is, of course, the Incarnation, the 
fact of the Word made flesh. The 
Word was God, the only-begotten 
God, the Son; He became man, born of 
a virgin, one of us; He suffered, died 
and rose again. And these resounding 
facts have one central significance: 
eternal life is now given to man as his 
destiny. This eternal life, this union 
with the Father through Christ in the 
Spirit, is the “pearl” and the “treasure” 
(Matt. 13: 44-46). Its vaJue is so great 
that a man must sell all he has to pur- 
chase it. 

The highest thing, then, that the 
Church has to say about her faith is 
that it is “the beginning of eternal life,” 
an end and value in itself, not to be 
perverted by subordination to any 
other end, not even the end of peace, 
justice nor love, here on earth. This 
is what the Church is saying today, It 
must be recalled to see in perspective 
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what the Church wants in the tem- 
poral order. 

To say that the Church has a tem- 
poral mission is not to defend what is 
called “clericalism.” It is simply to 
say that the potentialities of Christian 
faith are not exhausted by personal 
piety; they demand an attack on or- 
ganized injustice in all its forms; they 
demand positive action to establish and 
secure such institutions in the temporal 
order as will be favorable to the growth 
of the seed of eternal life planted in 
Baptism. 

God wills not only the eternal sal- 
vation of man, but his perfection here 
on earth as man: the perfection of his 
intellect, the perfection of his power 
over the material world and its ener- 
gies (including atomic), the perfection 
of his social living as ends and values 
in themselves, and not simply as means. 
In the Christian scheme they are in- 
termediate ends, being proper to earth 
and time; but nonetheless they are 
ends, and the very nature of man 
makes them desirable. 

I suppose that what the Church 
ultimately wants in the temporal order 
is to see reflected in civic friendship 
the spirit of charity that is the primary 
expression of her faith. She wants this 
for the earthly city’s good; she wants 
it, too, as the necessary expression of 
her own faith. Love of the city’s com- 
mon good, with the faith in goodness 
that it implies, is itself a beginning of 
love of the true God who is Goodness 
itself; that is true, regardless of what- 
ever the strenuously agnostic secularist 
may say. 
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Obviously, the love of God and 
neighbor is no substitute for political 
maturity or for the high technical com- 
petence required in organizing the eco- 
nomic life of man. The Church never 
said it was. Again, charity is no sub- 
stitute for social justice: it does not 
itself regulate the relations between 
men as possessors; that is the proper 
work of justice. But unless the relations 
between men as persons are regulated, 
and this is the proper function of char- 
ity, their relations as possessors will 
always be snarled. There is no society, 
national or international, without civic 
friendship as its soul. 

The Church wants two things in the 
temporal order. First, she wants her 
children to seek solely the pearl of 
great price that is not formed in the 
shell of time, and the hidden treasure 
that is not found in the fields of earth. 


Paradoxically, they are to render their 
greatest service to the world by not 
serving the world; for only one who 
sells all he has on earth can leave the 
earth enriched by the bargain. And it 
has been well said that there are just 
enough saints in the werld to keep it 
from flying completely apart. 
Secondly, at the same time that the 
Church recalls her children from ab- 
sorption in the temporal order, she 
demands their engagement in it, for 
two main reasons. We cannot have a 
lasting city, but while one does exist, 
it must be made a city of justice and 
friendship: on the one hand, for the 
value that its order has in freeing man 
for the pursuit of his eternal destiny; 
and on the other hand for the value 
that its order has in itself, as a realiza- 
tion, always imperfect indeed, of a 
rational ideal of human unity. 


I Shall Never Forget It 


N THE anniversary of the October revolution of the Soviet Union, there 
are parades and speeches everywhere. Four months after the Russians 








occupied Lithuania, I had to march in one of the parades. As it neared our 
church, my heart began beating faster, for since earliest childhood I had always 
taken off my hat and made the sign of the cross when passing it. It would be 
dangerous to do that in a Soviet parade, but to me it seemed a denial of my 
faith not to. Without looking right or left, I took off my hat and crossed myself. 

When the Russians later fled from the Germans, they left lists of people 
to be deported to slave-labor camps. My name, followed by the word clerical 
and a little cross in red pencil, was there, no doubt since the day of the parade. 

The Russians are back in Lithuania now and my family and I are displaced 
persons. I shall never forget nor regret that sign of the cross. P. Barkauskas. 


Readers are invited to submit similar experiences. We shall pay $25 on 
publication for acceptable ones. Sorry we can’t return manuscripts, 
but we shall carefully consider all that are submitted.—The editors. 
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By 
STANLEY J. MEYER | 


) STRANGE congregation gathered 
one night last June in Chi- 
cago’s Holy Name cathedral. 

Its members sat tensely straining to 
catch every motion of the priest's 
hands; they must not miss a flicker of 
his fingers. If someone had suddenly 
touched off a bomb, not a person would 
have moved, for everyone there was 
deaf. 

This was their mission service; one 
of the few they are privileged to attend 
in their lifetime, because there are 
only two priests in the U.S. engaged 
full time in bringing the teachings of 
the Church to them. The speaker, Fa- 
ther Charles T. Hoffman, a Jesuit, has 


devoted his priestly career to deaf- 


‘ 


mutes. 

Although his official position is chap- 
lain of the Chicago Catholic deaf, a 
position he accepted at the personal re- 
quest of the late Cardinal Mundelein, 
Father Hoffman travels the country 
conducting missions for the deaf and 
dumb. His latest mission was con- 
ducted in Honolulu at the request of 
the bishop of Hawaii. Besides preach- 
ing to the deaf-mutes Father Hoffman 
hears their confessions, marries, bap- 
tizes, and buries them. 

According to Father Hoffman, 125,- 
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Condensed from the 
St. Joseph Magazine* 


000 deaf-mute Catholics are looking 
for spiritual guidance. To attend all, 
Father Hoffman sometimes conducts 
more than one service a day. Conduct- 
ing even a single service in the sign 
language requires great physical 
strength. Yet the priest doesn’t seem 
to be suffering from his efforts. 

One of his most grueling missions 
was conducted at St. Rita’s School for 
the Deaf in Lockland, Ohio, in 1936. 
He “preached” 32 sermons in eight 
days in mid-August. “Electric fans 
saved my life,” he laughs. 

Immediately after coming to Chi- 
cago he offered his services as an inter- 
preter to the hospitals, an offer result- 
ing from an incident in St. Louis, One 
day he had received a rush call from 
the City hospital> On arrival he was 
ushered to the X-ray room, where a 
battle royal was taking place. The doc- 
tors and nurses were struggling with 
a deaf-mute attired in a hospital gown. 
They were able to get him on the 
X-ray table without any trouble, but 
the moment they swung the machine 
over his chest, he bounced up like a 
rubber ball and started battling. Father 
Hoffman quickly learned that the man 
didn’t understand what they were try- 
ing to do to him. He-was afraid. The 
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priest explained that the doctors mere- 
ly wanted a picture of his lungs so they 
could make a more accurate diagnosis. 
Grinning with relief, the man sub- 
mitted. 

Deaf-mute Catholics, according to 
Father Hoffman, feel neglected. His 
particular job is to dispel that belief. 
They cannot participate in the sacra- 
ments like normal Catholics. They 
have no privacy in the confessional 
box. While other Catholics whisper 
their sins in a darkened confessional, 
deaf-mutes must confess under a light. 
They write their sins on paper, and 
the priest reads them, or else they con- 
fess in the sign language. 

Deaf-mutes cannot hear the words 
of Baptism, Matrimony or Confirma- 
tion. Father Hoffman administers the 
first two orally and in the. sign lan- 
guage. Confirmation, however, must 
be administered by a bishop. Now 
while the bishop is conferring the sac- 
rament, Father Hoffman, standing at 
one side, interprets the words of the 
sermon, prayers and songs. “The big- 
gest thrill of all in administering the 
sacraments,” he says, “is seeing the joy 
on the faces of little deaf-mute children 
at First Communion time.” 

It was the little children who first 
aroused Father Hoffman’s interest. In 
January, 1915, the year before his ordi- 
nation, he saw a group of deaf-mute 
boys and girls obviously quite happy, 
conversing very rapidly in the sign 
language. They were in the yard at St. 
Joseph’s institute in St. Louis. 

Father Hoffman wondered how 
they could be so happy in a world of 


silence. And he wondered how they 
could ever become deeply interested in 
their faith, when there were so few 


_ priests to help. It was then he decided 


to devote his life to the deaf and dumb. 

He sought out Father Patrick Mann, 
institute chaplain, and asked to learn 
the sign language. The same day he 
got his first lesson and soon picked up 
the language. But it was the children 
who taught him to pray. “I’m probably 
the only priest in the world,” he muses, 
“who was taught the Our Father and 
Hail Mary by children. It was thrill- 
ing.” 

His interest in the deaf, however, 
almost stopped his ordination. Arch- 
bishop Glennon saw Father Hoffman 
“singing” with the deaf children at St. 
Joseph’s. When it came time to ordain 
the priest, the archbishop hesitated. 
Father Hoffman explains, “The arch- 
bishop thought my superiors were try- 
ing to put something over on him by 
presenting a deaf young man.” On or- 
dination, he became chaplain at the 
institute. 

He was later transferred to Chi- 
cago, where he continued his work, 
and in 1937 became chaplain of the 
Chicago deaf. Shortly afterward a new 
field of endeavor was brought to his 
attention. 

A young girl came to him in tears. 
Her brother was on trial for a crime. 
The police had held him incommuni- 
cado, and she had just learned of his 
plight. Her brother was a deaf-mute. 
She asked Father Hoffman if there 
was anything he could do. The priest 
found a badly frightened boy. The 
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police didn’t understand him, and he 
was almost sure to be found guilty. 
Father Hoffman got his story and re- 
layed it to the judge. The boy was 
acquitted. Father Hoffman immedi- 
ately placed himself at the call of the 
court to interpret for other deaf-mutes 
who might run afoul of the law. 
This rounded out his ambition, “to 
assist as many deaf as possible in their 
religious, intellectual, social and eco- 
nomic welfare.” The social end of his 
ambition was realized by organizing 
societies for the deaf with special 
picnics, parties, and entertainments. 
Sporting events are popular. Father 
Hoffman is particularly proud of the 
fine basketball teams he has coached. 
The problem presented by deaf- 
mute Catholics is in no way licked. 
There is still much to be done, and 
not enough clergymen to do it. How- 
ever, the deaf no longer feel that they 


are the forgotten people of the Church. 
Their lives will never be normal, but 
their religious life is almost so. 

Father Hoffman says, “There are 
really three sources of consolation in 
my work, One is the happiness in 
officiating at weddings: the fact that 
signs and speech simultaneously en- 
able the deaf to understand more 
about the sanctity of the sacrament 
and pleases both the deaf and the hear- 
ing. Second is the consolation of 
preaching by signs and speech at fu- 
nerals. Help in this hour of need is a 
great satisfaction. And third is my 
acquaintance with a man who is both 
a deaf-mute and blind, with whom I 
communicate by means of touch, spell- 
ing into his hands with the manual 
alphabet. His pleasure at our meetings 
is beyond words to describe. 

“All in all, my life has been won- 
derful.” 
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Bit of Ribbing 


a! was one of those “morning-after-the-night-before” classes wherein all the 
members seem to be in a blue-Monday daze. Especially the one who, on being 
asked what were the highest creatures God made, answered somewhat hesi- 
tantly, “Men, Father.” It wasn’t quite the answer the good padre wanted, 
and in an effort to draw the right answer out of the student he did everything 
but draw a picture of those celestial creatures known as angels. The student 
was still puzzled, and for the life of him couldn’t think of a creature higher 
than man. Suddenly, like a bolt out of the blue, it came to him. Why, of course, 
what else could it be? And with a bright look on his face he shouted out 
triumphantly, “Women, Father, women!” Bill Wiebler. 








Don't go away mad 
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\. Your Emotions» & ~= 


By ALBERT EDWARD WIGGAM 
Condensed chapter of a book* 


__, ost psychologists and physiolo- 

| } | gists now believe that, the 

| | | larger share of what we inter- 
pret as fear, joy, sorrow, and anger is 
mainly under the control of two little 
bodies, each about the size of a pea and 
located at the base of the brain, called 
the thalam:. Below these is a still small- 
er body known as the Aypothalamus. 
This plays so important a part in mak- 
ing a person feel good or bad, happy 
or blue, brave or scared, amiable or 
angry, that at a recent meeting of sci- 
entists more than 1,000 pages of dis- 
cussion were devoted to this tiny organ 
alone. All three bodies are often 
lumped together and called the “thala- 
mus” or the “thalamic region.” If you 
wish to learn to control your emotions, 
you will have to learn how this emo- 
tional machinery works. 

In the process of experiencing an 
emotion, you first perceive something: 
you see, hear, taste, smell, or think of 
something. You see a fire or a bear, or 
think you hear a burglar in the house, 
or you meet a loved one, hear a joke, or 
get bad news. You perceive with your 
gray matter, your higher, conscious, 
thinking brain, but at first you have no 


emotion about them. You have only a 
mental picture of something sad, fear- 
ful, joyful, happy, or unhappy. If this 
were as far as it went you would have 
no especial emotion. 

However, if you permit this thought 
or mental. picture of the situation to 
shoot messages down to your thala- 
mus, it will instantly relay these mes- 
sages to your autonomic nervous sys- 
tem. You will then have a sinking feel- 
ing in your stomach, your heart will 
jump, your breathing will increase, 
and your glands become active. You 
will begin to feel afraid or sorry. In 
short, you have all the primary essen- 
tials of fear, grief, anger, or some other 
agreeable or disagreeable emotion. 

Suppose, now, that the reactions are 
started. Can you stop them with your 
will? No. But you could have pre- 
vented them from starting, if you had 
used your will to think of some coun- 
terthought at that first moment when 
you were insulted, saw the bear, or 
heard the burglar. But, if your first 
thought or mental picture is not in- 
stantly blocked and prevented from 
getting through to your thalamus, you 
are a goner. For if your thalamus, your 


*New Techniques of Happiness. 1948. Wilfred Funk, Inc., 227 E. 44th St., New York City, 
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emotional relay station, is touched off, 
it will inevitably send impulses to set 
your heart, glands, and other organs 
going. What is more, this rumpus will 
backfire with return messages through 
the thalamus to your gray matter, or 
higher brain. Then, for the first time, 
you will become conscious of what is 
going on, and you will begin to feel 
fear, anger, or some other emotion. 

Even now, however, you are not 
completely scared or angry. This is 
because you have not, as yet, done any- 
thing about it. As I have said, if you 
let this hubbub get started you can’t 
stop it with your will. But when these 
backfire messages to your gray matter 
tell your conscious brain about the tur- 
moil going on below, there is still 
something you can do with your wll; 
and doing that something may decide 
your very destiny. 

What is this something you can still 
will to do? You can either will to do 
nothing, or else will to do something 
that expresses the opposite of the emo- 
tion that has got under way. 

You can refuse to express your emo- 
tion. As everyone knows, you express 
your feelings with the muscles of your 
legs, arms, trunk, face, throat, tongue. 
But if you can keep all your muscles 
relaxed, and not let them do anything, 
if you do not “explode,” it will not 
only prevent your emotion from reach- 
ing its climax, but will do a great deal 
to cause the inner turmoil slowly to 
subside. Before long, you will begin to 
feel “good” again. 

The other thing you can do is to 
express the opposite emotion. You can 
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smile, go out for a vigorous walk, 
whistle, sing or dance, or even work 
a crossword puzzle. This will cause 
your emotion to subside more quickly. 
It is, in fact, the basis of all occupa- 
tional therapy. 

An experience I recently had will 
show you just how your emotional 
machinery works, and what you can 
do to control it. I was having a discus- 
sion with a lawyer friend in Chicago. 
Unfortunately I made a remark that 
had a wee tinge of irritation in it, be- 
cause, before I could grab a counter- 
thought, I had permitted something 
he said to shoot bad messages down 
through my thalamus. Even this tiny 
ripple backfired up through the thala- 
mus to my gray matter, and before I 
thought, or had time to count ten (or 
even one), I tightened my vocal mus- 
cles when I should have relaxed them. 
This raised my voice more than I in- 
tended. In fact, I was beginning to 
develop the emotion of anger. 

My friend, however, went much 
further. His face grew red, his eyes 
opened wide, his nostrils distended; he 
blazed with anger. Grabbing up his 
brief case, he shook his fist at me, 
shouted that I was an ignoramus, and 
called me all sorts of names. If I had 
made the slightest expression of anger, 
there would have been physical vio- 
lence and I might not be here to tell 
the tale. 

Instead of letting go, as my friend 
had done, with uncontrolled expres- 
sions and gestures, I managed to grab 
a good counterthought. I said to my- 
self, “Here’s a fine chance to study 
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what people do when they are angry.” 
(In the laboratory it is very hard to 
get people really hopping mad artifi- 
cially, but I saw here a good example 
of the real article.) 

I arose quietly, keeping all my mus- 
cles relaxed, and offered my apologies 
in an even tone of voice. You see, I 
kept my conscious, perceiving mind 
fixed, not on my feelings, but on what 
the lawyer was doing. This enraged 
him still more, as it usually does at 
first, when one party gets mad and the 
other does not. My friend finally be- 
came almost breathless from his shout- 
ing, swearing, and gesturing, and 
rushed from the room, slamming the 
door, of course, in a typical last-word 
gesture. 

Now let us see what actually hap- 
pened both inside and outside of my 
friend. We were in the presence of the 
same situation; at the start we both 
perceived the same thing, but my 
friend voluntarily permitted my irri- 
tating remark to send messages down 
to his thalamus. He did not have to 
do this, but he did. The messages 
touched off his thalamus, and then the 
jig was up, as far as this phase of his 
anger was concerned. The thalamus, 
which is beyond the control of the will, 
then took matters into its own hands 
through his autonomic nervous sys- 
tem. This stepped up his breathing 
and heartbeat, and started his liver 
and glands to throwing sugar and 
adrenalin into his blood to give him 
a full supply of energy in case he had 
to fight or run. 

When you are in a tight place, you 


need all your conscious brain for 
thinking how to fight or to escape. 
Your thalamus can’t think; it can only 
help engineer action. Your conscious 
brain has no time nor machinery for 
pumping up your heart and other or- 
gans to prepare your body for action. 
Therefore, whenever your autonomic 
nervous system gets word through the 
thalamus of an exciting situation, it 
takes over all the inside operations that 
may be necessary. And it does more 
than this. It sends reverberations back 
through the thalamus to the conscious 
brain to let it know the machinery is 
getting tuned up for carrying out 
whatever the conscious brain may de- 
cide to do, Nature has thus provided 
that in case of emergency the whole 
body and mind can work together. 

When such messages from below 
get up to the higher brain, it (that is, 
you) can then consciously decide what 
to do. Whether you decide on the in- 
telligent or the unintelligent thing de- 
pends largely on your habits of life, 
your emotional maturity—in short, the 
degree of conscious self-control you 
have achieved. 

It was at this point that my friend 
did the unintelligent thing. He had 
already done one stupid thing in let- 
ting my remark shoot messages down 
to his innards and start a fuss there. 
This alone gave him a fairly strong 
emotion of anger. But when the mes- 
sages got back to his conscious, volun- 
tary brain, he did a second stupid thing 
which he did not have to do, and 
which made matters worse: his con- 
scious brain sent messages to his mus- 
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cles of expression, and ordered them 
to go into violent action. Up until this 
time, the muscles had not been doing 
anything; but when they got into ac- 
tion, his anger was greatly intensified, 
In fact, it was not until he began shout- 
ing, shaking his fists, and express- 
ing his anger that he went completely 
overboard. He would have been con- 
siderably peeved even if, as I did, he 
had checkmated his first perception of 
an irritating situation with a counter- 
thought. However, this would have 
prevented those trouble-making mes- 
sages from reaching his innards, and 
getting them stirred up. 

All the processes, the inner commo- 
tion and the outward activity of the 
muscles of expression, must go into 
action before you have any full-fledged 
emotion, whether it be fear, anger, joy, 
sadness, laughter, happiness, or unhap- 
piness. 

Mind and body work together to 
make you happy or unhappy. When 
you once learn control and watch for 
occasions to put it into practice, you 
will be amazed at how much this sim- 
ple technique will add to your happi- 
ness. 

Another illustration: a schoolteach- 
er selected Mary instead of Alice to 
sing a leading part in a Christmas can- 
tata. Soon Alice’s mother stormed into 
the schoolroom. This teacher had had 
a course in psychology, and was aware 
that she could either set her muscles 
and bodily reaction going, sending 
messages down through her thalamus 
to prepare her blood and organs for a 
general hair-pulling match, or she 
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could use the situation to study the 
effects of anger in another person. 
Choosing the latter course, she sat 
quietly and observed how the mother’s 
nostrils dilated, how her throat and fa- 
cial muscles worked, and how her eyes 
blazed. Thus, instead of getting angry, 
she was having a grand time, solely 
because she was perceiving the situa- 
tion, but wasmot doing anything about 
it. When the irate lady had run out 
of breath, the teacher assured her, in a 
pleasant voice, that Alice would receive 
recognition in future cantatas. The 
mother then invited the teacher home 
with her to dinner, and they all “lived 
happily together forever after.” 

This would be a happy world if 
everybody would adopt this teacher's 
method. If husbands and wives would 
follow this example, if parents would 
behave in this way toward their chil- 
dren, if dissatisfied customers would 
discuss their disappointing purchases 
with the saleslady in a pleasant voice 
and manner, if employers and em- 
ployees would use the method, it would 
do more to settle the differences be- 
tween capital and labor, develop the 
character and personality of young 
people, and reduce the number of 
divorces, than will ever be accomplish- 
ed by all the legislation in the world. 

It is truly incredible what could be 
achieved in the business and industrial 
world, if all supervisors and executives 
understood these facts of our emotional 
life. I know at least one executive who 
follows this practice, my friend Mr. 
Glenn Gardiner. His book, How to 
Handle Grievances, if put into practice 
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not only in industry but in the school 
and home would add enormously to 
the world’s happiness and peace. He 
advocates the same method the teacher 
used in settling little Alice’s mother, 
but he goes a step further. When a 
worker comes in with a grievance, he 
advises, the executive should listen 
quietly, with the utmost attention, and 
say little except to encourage him to 
get it all out of his system. 

Many excellent executives follow this 
plan, but neglect to take the next step. 
After the worker has told his story, 
Mr. continues, the boss 
should say, “Now, Bill, just to make 
sure I understand the situation, would 
you be good enough to go over it 
again?” The worker gladly does this, 
leaving out some things and adding a 
few new details. Lastly, Mr. Gardiner 
instructs the executive to say, “Just to 
be sure that I see your side, there are 
one or two points I still want to ask 
you about.” 

You see what the strategy is. By that 
time, a great deal, sometimes all, of 
the visceral commotion that the work- 
er has had bottled up inside is worked 
off through his muscles of expression. 
He is now, for the first time, ready to 
perceive the situation passively and in- 
tellectually. Again I say, if this method 
were applied in all homes and schools 
as well as in the political and industrial 
world, it would not only foster a vast 
amount of happiness, but would enor- 
mously increase our output of material 
wealth. 

Learning how to control the one 
conscious part of your mind and pre- 
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vent the machine from starting, and 
learning how to slow it down and final- 
ly stop it even after it gets up steam, is, 
in my judgment, the most important 
thing you can learn about your mind 
in order to build character. 

The first thing you can do to control 
your emotional machine is, in the 
majority of instances, to decide what 
sort of situations you are going to get 
yourself into—that_is, to decide what 
you are going to perceive with your 
gray matter. Of course, if you come 
suddenly upon a bear, you cannot de- 
cide whether or not to perceive him. 
The bear is there, and no mistake 
about it. Or if your lover has jilted 
you, or you have lost your money, or 
your house is burning down, you must 
perceive those things. But even in such 
critical moments, your wiil and con- 
scious mind are not totally helpless. If 
you can instantly grab some counter- 
thought, you can often completely, and 
always to an astonishing degree, hold 
your entire emotional machinery in 
check. And the more you practice such 
habits of emotional control, the better 
will you be able to handle bigger and 
harder situations. 

One question I am often asked is 
this. “When you have a big trouble or 
a deep grief that you seem unable to 
throw off, doesn’t it help sometimes to 
break down and have a good old-fash- 
ioned cry, or weep on some friend’s 
shoulder?” Yes, it does. But the rea- 
son is that after you have had your 
cry, you find it has relaxed your mus- 
cles. This gives you a feeling of relief. 
But if you had relaxed them voluntar- 
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ily, it would have had the same effect. 
Having a good cry, talking it out with 
a friend, writing a scathing letter and 
not mailing it, or getting mad and ex- 
ploding at someone who has insulted 
you beyond endurance, relaxes mus- 
cular tension. But if you are always 
weeping or flying off the handle, your 
muscles of expression are not relaxed; 
they are kept going in high gear and, 
in that case, it is mechanical necessity 
that you become either blue and de- 
pressed, grouchy and irritable, or some 
other sort of a miserably unhappy and 
ineffective individual. 

Emotions may also come in by the 
back door. By taking certain bodily 
postures and attitudes, you may induce 
or greatly change many moods. When 
you are “blue,” by taking deep breaths, 
throwing back your head, and whis- 
tling a merry tune while walking 
briskly, or by joining a friend in a 
happy song, you can often make the 
world look decidedly rosier. You can 
even change grief into joy. 

Since we see, first, how much it adds 
to our happiness to decide intelligently 
the life situations in which we shall 
participate, and secondly, how the di- 
rection of our muscular activities and 
tensions can change a mood of anxiety 


to one of joy, it seems clear that every- 
one owes it as a moral duty to himself, 
family, neighbors, and even to his 
country, to indulge in healthful recre- 
ation. He should make it a part of 
his life plan, one of the “necessities of 
life.” The more exciting it is, the better 
for your emotional life, provided you 
do not indulge in it too much or make 
it your sole aim in life. 

To live a life of poise and self-con- 
trol, you must constantly seek those 
situations where you perceive happy 
and joyful things which give you hap- 
py and joyful thoughts, free from fears 
and anxieties. But when you cannot 
find those situations, you can decide, 
even in the most dire and fearful cir- 
cumstances, what you are going to 
perceive in them. You can decide, in 
most of your life situations, what you 
are going to think about. Even if your 
conscious, voluntary mind is, at times, 
temporarily overwhelmed and beaten 
down with fear or grief, you can still 
decide with your will what to do. You 
can usually control your perceptions, 
and nearly always control your mus- 
cles of expression. These two very large 
phases of your emotional life are in 
your own hands, under your own will 
power. 
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Hue to the Line 


odroy, which usually had worn a dark jersey, chose, in the 1923 game with 
Notre Dame, to break out in a golden hue that approximated orange. Knute 
Rockne planned to array his warriors in green, but he had also brought along 
Notre Dame’s regular dark-blue jersey. When Rock heard that Army would 
wear something orange, he remarked, “We better wear our dark blues. If we 
wear the greens, somebody might get the idea this is a religious war.” 

From Gridiron Grenadiers by Tim Cohane (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1948). 
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ews that the famous St. Bernard 

hospice, which has stood sentinel- 
like for centuries at the summit of 
the great Alpine pass between Italy 
and Switzerland, is to be abandoned, 
except for a skeleton staff of priests, 
has caused universal regret. Down the 
ages, popes, emperors, and nobles 
showered wealth on the monastery. 
But, since the Ist World War sent 
the thrones of Europe toppling, many 
Catholic communities, especially in 
Germany and Austria, have lost their 
resources, and the hospice no longer 
has funds to carry on its historic mis- 
sion. 

For generations travelers were given 
free board and lodging. But recently, 
in one short season, 20,000 tourists en- 
joyed the hospitality of the monks, and 
it became necessary to charge them 
something. 

Since the Middle Ages, Christianity 
in its noblest form has been practiced 
by successive Augustinian monks, im- 
prisoned for practically nine months 
each year amid the snowy wastes on 
the “roof of Europe,” sometimes be- 
hind 3-foot drifts. The climate is so 
rigorous that only the most hardy can 
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endure it for more than a few years, 
and before being admitted, candidates 
serve a probation period. 

Those chosen dedicate their lives to 
the task of succoring wayfarers, 8,000 
feet above the world, in temperatures 
often varying from 25° to 30° centi- 
grade below zero. Frequently, when 
calls for help arrive, the monks don 
skis and leave the building by the top- 
floor windows, often risking their lives, 
So fierce are the sudden blizzards that 
even the most experienced monks are 
unable to find their way, once out of 
sight of the hospice. Many a rescuer 
owes his life to a stout rope fixed to 
poles running down to the Italian 
frontier, which enabled him to regain 
the hospice when every landmark was 
hidden by the storm. 

The original hospice was founded 
in 980 a.p. by St. Bernard of Menthon, 
a stouthearted monk of the ancient 
Augustinian Order, whose persever- 
ance and courage triumphed over all 
the dangers which forced less doughty 
predecessors to abandon the task. Mont 
Joux, as it was then known, had a sin- 
ister reputation. For centuries the Sar- 
acens had controlled approaches to the 
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pass, pillaging caravans and murder- 
ing lonely pilgrims and travelers, and 
terrorizing dwellers on both sides of 
the Alps. With his devoted little band, 
St. Bernard cleared the region of 
marauders, gave help and-succor to 
fugitives and proscripts seeking safety 
in foreign lands, and so laid the foun- 
dation for the work which has aroused 
the admiration of the world. 

The St. Bernard pass was a much 
frequented highway for all parts of 
Europe long before the days of the 
Roman Empire. That the Romans used 
it as far back as 100 B.c. is proved by 
the votive tablet to Jupiter discovered 
near the summit and still preserved in 
the hospice museum. There is also a 
Roman milestone, marking in those 
remote days what is now the 36th kilo- 
meter separating the hospice from 
Martigny, on the Swiss side of the pass. 

Winter generally begins the first 
week irr October, and the pass is rarely 
open to traffic again until June. Snow 
falls silently, relentlessly, sometimes 
for weeks without pause, until the 
region resembles a vast white sepul- 
cher. The wind howls, driving the 
snow before it. Often only the tops of 
the tall telephone poles emerge from 
the trackless waste. 

Almost every summer the sun un- 
covers the remains of some luckless 
traveler who perished in his unequal 
fight against the elements. In recent 
years most were Italian political refu- 
gees, fleeing across the Alps. The mer- 
ciless cold had snapped their vitality 
when it was too late to turn back, and 
they sank exhausted in the impassable 
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drifts with a spotless shroud as cover- 
ing, until found later by the monks 
and given Christian burial. 

The monks reared and trained the 
famous St. Bernard dogs to help in 
their humane mission. After every 
storm the dogs explore the snowy 
wastes, and hundreds of lives have been 
saved by their timely aid. 

Nearly all the priests are expert 
skiers. Each Brother has his special 
function. The clavandier receives 
guests, the hospitalier serves meals, the 
cellerier is responsible for catering, the 
infirmier looks after the sick and in- 
jured, while the sacristain has charge 
of religious duties. Head of the Com- 
munity is the revered Pére Maitre (Fa- 
ther Superior). 

Mass in the hospice chapel is im- 
pressive. The scent of incense pervades 
the ancient crypt, while outside every- 
thing is howling wilderness. Though 
all the winds of heaven rage around 
the walls, the contented monks “roll 
the psalm to wintry skies” undaunted. 

After the Romans had opened up 
highways throughout Europe, the St. 
Bernard, during its brief summer, be- 
came almost a thoroughfare, with posts 
established at regular intervals along 
the route. 

History is undecided whether Han- 
nibal crossed the Alps with his ele- 
phant army by way of the St. Bernard 
or the Mont Cenis, but in his Com- 
mentaries Caesar records the sending 
of an expeditionary force, under the 
command of one Galba, to assure the 
safe passage of the St. Bernard to Ro- 
man travelers. 
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The first practical attempt to prove 
that Hannibal’s elephants crossed the 
St. Bernard was made some years be- 
fore the last war by an American pub- 
licist. He hired an elephant from a 
Paris zoo, and early one morning set 
out from Martigny, on the Swiss side 
of the pass, to make the experiment. 

The animal covered the first few kil- 
ometers at an ambling gait, completely 
unperturbed by its novel surround- 
ings. Disaster threatened, however, 
when she met an open-top passenger 
bus coming down the pass. She took 
to her heels and nearly ended her ca- 
reer at the foot of a precipice. She was 
then tethered to the back of a small 
truck, and her view thus shielded, 
made steady progress. 

Serious trouble began soon after the 
oddly assorted caravan had passed the 
little village of Bourg St. Pierre, where 
Napoleon halted with his 35,000 men 
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on his historic passage of the Alps in 
May, 1800. When the elephant reached 
the “dead” zone near the summit, 
where many motorists have trouble 
with their engines, she dropped to her 
knees, making signs of distress. This 
was repeated every hundred yards un- 
til the summit was reached. If the ele- 
phant had been forced while passing 
through the mystery zone she would 
not have survived. 

According to experts, dead zones of 
rarified air exist in different parts of 
the Alps. This circumstance may ex- 
plain while Hannibal could lose so 
many elephants when crossing the 
pass. 

Their historic mission in Europe 
having come to an end, the monks of 
St. Bernard are migrating to Tibet, 
where in that desolate frontier region 
they will continue the sacred traditions 
of St. Bernard of Menthon. 
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Revised Versions 


Jue Lord’s Prayer is the most perfect of all prayers, but it has had to 
withstand a great deal of mumbling and confusion, especially from 
children trying to learn. it from poor enunciators or from muttering 
crowds. 

One little boy was heard to pray, “Harold be Thy name.” 

Another begged, “Give us this day our jelly bread.” 

A New York child petitioned, “Lead us not into Penn station.” 

St. Louis Cathedral Bulletin (Aug. °48). 
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Sim Joan, five years old, came home and began telling her mother about 

her first instructions from the Sisters. 
“Sister told us about the beginning of the world, and, mother, in the begin- 
ning the world was all dark, then God said, ‘Lectric light,’ and it was light.” 
Frank Sterusky, M.S.C. 
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HEN you climb into your tub and 

sink beneath the steaming rip- 
ples, you probably don’t think 
twice about the gentle nudging at your 
side. This may be just as well. For the 
object that rubs carelessly against your 
frame is a skeleton! Comb your hair 
flat again, though, for it’s not the kind 
that lurks in closets or dangles in the 
medical schools. This skeleton, oval, 
creamy-yellow, and full of holes, is our 
old friend, the bathroom sponge. 

A bath sponge is the structural re- 
mains of a submarine animal, without 
eyes, heart, or stomach, that once lived 
quietly beneath tropic seas off the coast 
of Florida, the Bahamas, Cuba, or the 
West Indian isles, where the sun-kiss- 
ed brine suited the sponge’s taste. 

Fastened firmly to a rock or any- 
thing else that offers support (even the 
back of an aging crab or lobster), the 
sponge passes its days and nights 
drinking in the sea. This endless tip- 
pling is not to satiate thirst. Without 
teeth, mouth, or stomach, the sponge 
must obtain food small enough to be 
taken directly into its growing cells. 
As the water flows through the sponge, 
body cells with whip-like extensions 
draw from it all the microscopic food 
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particles and dissolved oxygen it may 
contain. This keeps the sponge pump- 
ing and whipping day and night. For 
to add an ounce to its weight, more 
than a ton of water must drive through 
its many tunnels and chambers. 

The sponges in your home or the 
corner drugstore represent only a few 
of the nearly endless varieties that in- 
habit not only oceans, but ponds, lakes, 
and rivers of nearly every continent. 
Most sponges consist of minute nee- 
dles, stars, hooks and anchors of chalk 
stiffening living tissue. Such skeletons 
are of no commercial value. The house- 
hold sponge has a continuous internal 
framework of a pliant, absorbent mate- 
rial called spongin, a complex chemical 
compound closely related to silk. 

On the Gulf side of Florida, not far 
from Tampa, lies Tarpon Springs, 
home of the American sponge fisheries. 
Men use a 56-foot pole with an iron 
claw at one end to tear the sponge 
from its underwater perch. The spong- 
ers leave the mother vessel in dories, 
and work in pairs, one as lookout, the 
other as oarsman. The lookout, peer- 
ing beneath the water through a glass- 
bottomed pail, inspects the luxuriant 
submarine growth for likely victims. 
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Suddenly a sharp cry in modern, 


Greek crackles on still waters. Bubbles 
curl around the breaking oars. The 
lookout has spied a fine specimen 
nestled in a coral crevice half-buried 
in the sand. The long iron-tongued 
pole is dexterously manipulated in 
powerful, hairy wrists to bring the 
prize to the surface in one undamaged 
piece. Tossed on the craft’s planking, 
it erupts small crabs, shrimp and other 
crustaceans which scuttle out of its 
folds and passageways and vainly seek 
refuge on the bare boards. 

In deep water, more modern means 
are employed. Equipped with diving 
apparatus, a sponger may wander for 
murky miles along a sponge bar. Grop- 
ing in the eerie twilight of the deep, 
plucking a sponge here and there, 
choosing only the largest, the diver 
places his catch in a net bag. When the 
bag is full, he signals the ship, which 
has been following his stream of bub- 
bles. Relieved of his catch, the diver 
continues with a new bag. On a good 
day he may gather 150 pieces. 

Underwater marauding is both ex- 
hausting and dangerous. The bends, 
occupational disease of divers, consti- 
tutes the greatest hazard. But in spite 
of reckless disregard. for decompres- 
sion tanks, the brawny sea-prowlers, 
of sturdy Greek stock, live long, pro- 
ductive lives. 

Sharks provide occasional exceptions 
to this rule. The scent of blood from a 
hand accidentally scratched on sharp 
coral will draw every shark in the 
area, Against a blood-hungry shark 
diving suits are but flimsy protection. 


Although the suits cover all but the 
diver’s hands, even an unscratched 
diver is careful when sharks swim 
near. The instant one shows itself, the 
diver stops dead in his tracks, hides his 
hands under his armpits and remains 
motionless until the shark has satisfied 
his curiosity and moves on. 

The sponge industry suffered a 
severe blow in 1940, and only now is 
beginning to climb back to its feet. In 
1939, the sponges in the Caribbean 
and the Gulf of Mexico suddenly be- 
came sick. A mysterious blight struck 
first at the mud banks off the Bahamas, 
then spread rapidly through the fish- 
ing grounds m Cuba, Florida, and the 
other Gulf and Caribbean beds. Dr. 
Paul S. Galtsoff of the U.S. Bureau 
of Fisheries believes a fungoid micro- 
organism was the cause. Cut off at the 
source, the supply of American sponges 
all but. disappeared. Prices grew so 
exorbitant that manufacturers began 
to produce rubber synthetic sponges, 
which helped carry the U.S. on 
through the war years, but which could 
never match the efficiency of the nat- 
ural sponge. As suddenly as the illness 
appeared, it vanished. Today the beds 
are filling again with new, healthy 
tenants. 

A sponge brought to the surface is a 
slimy creature with a fishy smell, a far 
cry from the finished product in your 
bathtub. Immediately after a catch 
the process of preparing the sponge for 
market begins. The first step, remov- 
ing the sponge’s thin, tenacious skin 
and the jelly-like protoplasm filling its 
cells, is taken by stringing the sponges 
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in a giant necklace across the ship’s rig- capable of holding two to three times 
ging to decay in the sun. Old salts of its own weight of water. Its large pores 
the sponge fleet say that this explains and rough texture confine its use to 
why crew members are inveterate pipe industry. 
smokers, using only the strongest of The Key sheepswool, similar to the 
tobaccos. Rock Island, but much softer and lack- 

After a three to four-day sunbath, ing the big sponge’s durability, is 
skin still remaining is scraped off with found in many bathrooms. It is often 
knives. The fishermen then stamp on _ lined with red streaks which spongers 
the new sponges with their bare feet, attribute to the iron present in the 
finally washing them in buckets of sea rocks from which they are usually 
water to knead out the last traces of gathered. 
jelly. Some sponge men prefer to let Your friend in the tub, though, is 
the sea do the job. After the usual usually one of the grass or yellow va- 
three-day cure in the sun, the sponges __rieties, which are not very durable and 
are placed in a kraal (a ten foot en- seldom appear outside the home. Be- 
closure made by driving stakes to- fore they hit the notions counter, they 
gether in shallow water to form a_§are bleached to increase their eye ap- 
cage) and the tides separate the decay- peal, because before bleaching they 
ing matter in no time. range in color from olive drab to coal 

When thoroughly cleaned and dried, _ black. It takes fifteen minutes to turn 
the sponges get their irregular edges them into radiant blonds. 
trimmed with sheep shears and their The softest and most closely grained 
imperfections cored out like eyes in a __ sponge is the reef, a high-priced aristo- 
potato. The manicured “cuts” are  crat of the deep suited only to the bath- 
sorted by shape, size, and class. Round rooms of the elite. But even the poor 
pieces bring a higher price because man has his fling with miniatures of 
they wear better. There are more than this sponge when he undergoes an 
130 commercial grades. operation. In the hands of a skilled 

Strongest and most durable of surgeon the reef becomes an adjunct 
sponges is the Rock Island sheepswool, of mercy. 
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Proof for Original Sin 


Tuas is the story the Greek statesman Venizelos used to tell, to describe a 
defect in the character of the Balkan peoples. A peasant helped an old man 
carry a heavy burden. When their ways parted, the stranger said, “I am the 
Lord, and for your reward you shall receive whatever you ask for, but on con- 
dition that your worst enemy have double.” The peasant thought for a few 
seconds, 
“Lord,” he said, “Gouge out one of my eyes.” 
Doulas Woodruff in the London Tablet (28 Aug. *48). 








Just a moment—have you got your humility on? 


By BRUCE MARSHALL 
Condensed from the Catholic Herald* 


HE Catholic Church in America, 

in its terrestrial extension, con- 
sists of 22 provinces subdivided into 
22 archdioceses, 99 dioceses, and one 
vicariate apostolic. It is governed by 
four cardinal archbishops, 20 archbish- 
ops, 138 bishops and coadjutor bishops, 
and two apostolic exarchs for the Gali- 
tian and Podocarpathian Ruthenians 
of the Byzantine rite. Under their di- 
rection 40,470 priests in 14,742 parishes 
are attempting to persuade 25,268,173 
laypeople not to live by Coca Cola 
alone but to devote at least a commen- 
surate portion of their energies to get- 
ting themselves into heaven, whether 
it lies above the bright blue sky or in 
a hollow pocket outside Einstein’s 
tureen of curved cosmos. This, and 
not, as is often suspected, to provide 
soft mattresses for lynx-eyed monsig- 
nori or to do dirt to Stalin or the Bap- 
tists, is the one politic which inspires 
the Catholic Church, irridescent in 
Ireland or perturbed in Poland. 

It is this certainty of her mission 
which has caused many well-meaning 
and sincere persons to misunderstand 
her. For the Catholic Church teaches, 
categorically and carbolically, that man 
has been sent into the world not to 
make money on the stock exchange 


nor to rollick with red heads but to 
save his soul, which is immortal; that, 
despite protoplasm, ectoplasm, Darwin 
and the Kinsey Report, every man or 
woman is destined one day to find 
himself or herself either in heaven or 
in hell and that both those states will 
go on forever. It is this assertion of the 
immutability of the mathematic of 
Christian doctrine which distinguishes 
the Catholic Church from other Chris- 
tian churches, who seem to regard 
faith in the light of an answer opti- 
mistically sent in by Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, and Baptists 
to a vast magazine competition on cos- 
mology. 

Christ summed up the Old Law in 
two new commandments: to love God 
and to love our neighbor. The record 
of Catholic countries in Europe during 
the last 50 years would seem to indicate 
that, however many individual souls 
they may have finally saved, the hier- 
archies of those countries have not been 
particularly successful in obtaining 
obedience to the second new com- 
mandment from the congregations 
committed to their charge: in Spain, 
Italy, and France the selfishness of 
upper-class Catholics has estranged the 
poor and made them communists, with 
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the result that, among a large section 
of the people, the first commandment 
has been sent toppling overboard as 
well; in Germany and in Austria the 
Catholics did not, in the operative 
years at any rate, very audibly con- 
demn the atrocities committed by the 
followers of Hitler. 

In the U.S. the Catholic Church, as 
in no other country of the world, is 
doubly Catholic: it is Catholic because 
it is part of the universal Church; and 
Catholic because it is also a microcosm 
of the universal Church, including 
within itself large numbers of the 
Irish, German, Polish, Italian, Spanish 
and others who constitute the univer- 
sal Church. 

Preaching to such a conglomeration 
of nationalities, what chance have the 
four cardinals, 20 archbishops, 138 
bishops and coadjutor bishops, and the 
two exarchs for the Galitian and Podo- 
carpathian Ruthenians of the Byzan- 
tine rite of succeeding where the 
brother prelates of continental Europe 
have, despite heroic efforts, failed? 
What chance have they of getting it 
into the heads of their coreligionists 
and compatriots that the one thing 
which will simultaneously save the 
world from chaos and rehabilitate re- 
ligion in the eyes of the unbelievers is 
the integral practice by Christians of 
both the first and the second new com- 
mandments? 

First, the Catholics in America, like 
Catholics in England, constitute a mi- 
nority of the population, and minori- 
ties, as a rule, practice their religion 
more assiduously than majorities: This 


is not invariably true, because Eire pro- 
vides the example of a country where 
the adherents of the majority religion 
behave with greater devotion than the 
adherents of the minority. Humanly 
speaking, however, there seems to be 
something in the fact of a religion be- 
ing practiced by a minority of the 
inhabitants of a country which causes 
the members of that minority to walk 
more circumspectly than those who 
belong to the, religion professed by the 
majority. The archbishops and bishops 
of America, as well as those of Eng- 
land and Wales, would be astounded 
at the laxity with which French Catho- 
lics, for example, observe the Church’s 
laws on marriage, abstinence, and Sun- 
day attendance at Mass. They would 
be even more astounded to learn that 
sexual purity, which they claim ‘to be 
almost a Catholic monopoly, is con- 
sidered, not unreasonably, to be much 
higher among French Protestants than 
among French Catholics. In America, 
however, as in England, it is the Cath- 
olics who are in the minority. 
Secondly, American Catholics be- 
long for the most part to the Saxon 
and Celtic races, who are much more 
amenable to discipline and decorum, 
whether of God or of Caesar, than 
their Latin coreligionists. There is all 
the difference in the world between 
the behavior of a congregation in St. 
Patrick’s in New York and that of a 
congregation in the Church of Sainte 
Marie Madeleine in Paris. In St. Pat- 
rick’s you feel that the congregation 
has assembled for the unique purpose 
of worshiping God, but in the Made- 
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leine you are not quite so sure of that. 

The Latin may claim, as Aldous 
Huxley once amusingly suggested, 
that his simultaneous ability to wor- 
ship God, think about the deal he is 
going to put through on the stock ex- 
change on Monday, and admire the 
ankles of the lady kneeling in front 
of him constitutes proof of a mental 
agility superior to that possessed by 
the Anglo-Saxon. It is, however, much 
more likely, as even the saints have 
found contemplation difficult, that the 
claim constitutes proof of his inability 
to worship God adequately. 

Despite centuries of Catholicism the 
average contemporary Latin Catholic 
seems to have completely lost all sense 
of the tremendous awe of worship. 
Americans still have it. Just as the 
emotions of piety generate the gestures 
of faith, so do the gestures of faith 
generate the emotions of piety. J. K. 
Huysmans once said, “Take holy wa- 
ter. and you'll become a believer.” In 
other words, the mystery is that faith 
is a boomerang. Believing American 
Catholics behave as though they be- 
lieved; and behaving as though they 
believed, they believe still more. Rev- 
erence is to worshipers what drill is to 
soldiers, 

Thirdly, American Catholics live in 
a country young enough to be uncor- 
rupted by the dusty and sterile skep- 
ticisms of the continent of Europe. In 
America, despite Wall St. and political 
bosses, it is still respectable to believe 
in the benevolence of God, in roman- 
tic love, and the ultimate triumph of 
good over evil. In Europe, on the con- 
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trary, for more than 100 years the intel- 
lectuals have been persuading people 
that this world created itself from 
chaos, that romantic love is an itch 
consequent upon the overconsumption 
of moonbeams and alcohol, that power 
is to the strong and opulent, and that 
religion is an opiate for the dispos- 
sessed. The result of such teaching has 
not been the self-fertilizing free-for-all 
foretold by the new prophets, but 
power politics, gutted cities, black mar- 
kets, and homeless hordes. Materially 
as well as spiritually the truth of the 
Chestertonian adage has been proved: 
it is better to speak wise things fool- 
ishly than foolish things wisely. 

In America, the bishops and priests 
of the Catholic Church may have to 
struggle against materialism and in- 
difference and ordinary human sin; 
they rarely, as on the continent of 
Europe, have to combat intellectual 
pride, atheism, and black hatred of 
God. They can say their wise things 
foolishly without fear of laughter or 
contempt or persecution. The Church, 
they know, says them with a fine roll 
of thunder in exquisite Latin, and so 
perhaps they themselves are to be ex- 
cused if they sometimes express them 
from the pulpit in shoddy platitudes 
rather than in the economic eloquence 
of the psalms. “Unless the Lord build 
the house they labor but in vain that 
build it.” That is part of the wisdom 
with which the hierarchy of America 
is attempting to inoculate the Cath- 
olics of America and, through them, 
all the citizens. 

In unofficial speech, however, the 
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American clergy rarely say things in- 
eptly, as they are young enough to be 
original in idiom and gesture. Accus- 
tomed to the circumspection of Euro- 
pean ecclesiastics, | was often surprised 
and charmed by habits and expressions 
which impressed me as accentuating 
rather than diminishing the holiness 
of their practitioners. I do not know 
whether St. Paul would have sanc- 
tioned the chewing of gum. by the 
Thessalonians had the practice been 
customary in his day, but I do not sup- 
pose that a certain parish priest I met 
was less likely to be elevated to the 
episcopate because he was addicted to 
a habit generally regarded in Europe 
as antisocial. Even the archbishops and 
bishops seem to wear their mitres at 
a tilt rather than with the traditional 
decorum affected by their European 
colleagues. What is more important, 
they often utter their words at a tilt, 
too, expressing the old wisdom of 
Europe in the new hard language of 
everyday America. The restatement of 
old truths is one of the things that the 
world needs most, if it be true, as 
Thornton Wilder once suggested, that 
rhetoric has ruined religion. 

A monsignor from the Middle West 
who referred to an eminent Italian 
ecclesiastic as the “joker from the Vati- 
can” impressed me more than if he 
had bumbled out embellished blandish- 
ments about the “illustrious emissary 
from the Holy See.” Perhaps because 
their rule forbids speech, the Trappists 
of a monastery I visited had to find 
another way of avoiding the cliché 


when their abbot died: they did so by 
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providing liberal supplies of bourbon 
for the secular clergy attending the 
funeral, so.that their reverences might 
adequately celebrate the arrival of 
their Father-in-God in heaven. “What 
kind of a bozo is Evelyn Waugh?” a 
priest in Baton Rouge, La., once asked 
me in the smiling presence of his bish- 
op. I do not know what kind of a bozo 
Evelyn Waugh is because I have never 
met him; but I do know what kind 
of bozos the American Catholic clergy 
are because I have been privileged to 
meet so many of them. They seemed, 
especially, to be sincere bozos; and sin- 
cerity more than anything else is what 
the disillusioned and propaganda-fed 
peoples of the world are seeking today, 

The youth of the Church in Amer- 
ica is apparent also in the nuns, who 
are so human and charming that it 
does not seem to be disrespectful to 
refer to them as pretty decent bozos, 
too. Or perhaps the feminine is boza? 
Bozos or bozas, two qualities of Amer- 
ican nuns chiefly impressed me, and 
they are both young qualities. The first 
was their freedom from the pruderies 
and false’ gentilities which, in Europe, 
have so often disfigured conventual 
life. The second was the superiority of 
their intelligence to that of their world- 
ly sisters, whose brains often seemed 
imprisoned beneath their surrealist 
hats. 

It is, however, in the laity that the 
youth of the Catholic Church in Amer- 
ica is most apparent. Arthur Koestler 
put his finger upon one of the chief 
ills of our times when he said that the 
young men who watched the Allied 
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troops disembarking in North Africa 
in 1942 looked old. This malady of the 
premature “creeping of bent old age 
with silent foot” is not confined to 
North Africa; its ravages can be ob- 
served all over contemporary conti- 
nental Europe, where ‘even the baby, 
as he sits in his perambulator, seems 
to know all that there is to know about 
foreign exchange, the black market, 
and swiping the other baby’s rattle. 
American Catholics, even when they 
have gray hair, look doubly young; 
they look young, because they are 
Americans and belong to a young na- 
tion, and because they are almost the 
only Catholics left in the world who 
still regard their religion as new, daz- 
zling, and revolutionary. 

I am not going to pretend that 
American Catholic laymen are all 
saints, languishing for the day when 
they may sing in the heavenly choirs. 
A good many of them are, however, 
trying to be saints and, what is perhaps 
even more important, very few of them 
see any harm in their neighbors trying 
to be saints. Uncontaminated by falsely 
interpreted Darwinism, Guy de Mau- 
passant, continental apathy and intel- 
lectual pride, young in a young coun- 
try, they have learned an essential 
truth from their young clergy: that the 
world is “about” God and that His 
service is the only permissible fanati- 
cism. 

During the war, British priests as 
well as French were astonished by the 
regularity with which American Cath- 
olic soldiers attended Mass and re- 
ceived the sacraments, “Perhaps they 
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don’t behave any better than the rest 
of us but at least they know what to 
do about it,” an English priest once 
said to me. More of our present distress 
results from the fact that the young 
men of Europe no longer “know what 
to do about it” than because of the 
guarantees Mr. Roosevelt failed to ob- 
tain from Marshal Stalin at Yalta. 

When American Catholic laymen 
drink too much, act outside their terms 
of reference with blondes, or run away 
with the cash box, they know that 
their malpractices, rather than entitling 
them to disbelieve in the Trinity and 
start in with brunettes as well, au- 
thorize only a firm purpose of amend- 
ment. The majority of continental 
Catholic young men have long ago for- 
gotten this contrition to which Chris- 
tianity compels them, and, expatriat- 
ing themselves from the Church, have 
turned instead to the false fanaticisms 
of fascism and communism. 

Among American Catholics is, I 
think, to be found a goodly proportion 
of invisible saints. When I was ill in a 
Chicago hospital a pretty little nurse 
of 19 with the conventional contours 
of crimson on her lips, stopped by my 
bedside to tell me with what eagerness 
she was awaiting the arrival of her 
“formal” for the nurses’ annual dance, 
and how she was going to powder her 
arms in order to conceal the freckles 
on them, Then she said with lovely in- 
consequence, “I think that it must be 
nice to suffer because it gives one such 
a wonderful opportunity of offering it 
up.” The point is not whether this 
sentiment is masochistic or an expres- 
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sion of the understanding of the law 
of mystical substitution. The point is 
that Catholic theologians would regard 
it as an expression of the understand- 
ing of the law of mystical substitution 
and that no French Catholic girl of 
similar upbringing would have been 
likely to have felt this sentiment or, 
even if she had felt it, would have 
dared to express it. American lay Cath- 
olics are young enough both to think 
old thoughts and express them. 

The fourth mark of American Cath- 
olicism is the tremendous influence 
exercised by the Irish clergy and 
laity upon the other members of the 
Church. According to a probably not 
too inaccurate calculation which I have 
made, 43.3% of the contemporary 
episcopate of America is of Irish ex- 
traction and it is probable that there 
is a similar Celtic preponderance in 
both the lower clergy and the laity. 
“Never say ‘Irish’; always say ‘bloody 
Irish,” a very British general used to 
instruct his subordinates. There is, 
however, one thing that you cannot, 
in justice, say “bloody Irish” about, 
and that is the poetry with which the 
Irish practice their religion, for Ireland 
is a land in love with God. This nat- 
ural sanctity, which for me is reflected 
in Irish speech, seems to spring from 
the soul as well as the soil of Eire, be- 
cause her inhabitants carry their holy 
habits with them when they emigrate. 
Even when he is a sinner in deed, an 
Irishman is still pious in metaphysic, 
for there is very little stony ground 
in Irish hearts. When the Irish bishops 
and priests, therefore, go forth to sow 
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they almost invariably scatter their 
seed in fertile furrows. 

Fifthly, I like to believe, and not, I 
think, unreasonably, that American 
Catholicism, like British and’ Irish, 
owes something to the fact that it 
teaches the great secret about the 
world in the English language. Lan- 
guages cradle and carry both the vir- 
tues and vices of the people who speak 
them. When a man talks to a girl 
about “love” he doesn’t mean quite 
the same thing as when he is talking 
to a girl about /’amour, and what is 
more, he is not quite the same man. 
Through the music of inflection, in- 
tonation and accent, languages confer 
upon those who speak them presently, 
the qualities of those who have spoken 
them in the past. Is it an exaggeration 
to hope that this clemency of the mil- 
lions who have spoken the English 
tongue may be aiding the hierarchy of 
America to instill charity into Cath- 
olics whose collaterals are still flogging 
donkeys and mules on the dusty roads 
of Italy and Spain? 

Sixthly, there is the statistic, in addi- 
tion to those of more than 500,000 
pupils in Catholic parochial and pri- 
vate high schools and more than 2 mil- 
lion pupils in elementary Catholic 
parish schools, of 175,120 Catholic stu- 
dents pursuing higher studies in 216 
colleges or universities. Before the res- 
toration of the Catholic hierarchy in 
England and Wales, the late Cardinal 
Wiseman used to warn his exclusively 
seminary-trained priests that they 
would find the university-trained cler- 


gymen of the Church of England their 
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“superiors in all knowledge except that 
of the faith.” This is not true of con- 
temporary America, where priests have 
both been taught and teach the liberal 
arts in the universities. Their culture 
is perhaps not yet to be compared with 
that imparted by the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, but it has the 
very great additional strength of being 
supported by a definite view about the 
meaning of the world. Even in the 
great secular universities, Catholic stu- 
dents meet and discuss their peculiar 
problems in Newman associations, 
whose directors are generally priests. 
This almost exclusively American: alli- 
ance of learning and religion will prob- 
ably strike anticlericals as reactionary; 
but where has the progress of the athe- 
ist in the science laboratory progressed 
if not backwards? Frankfurt couldn’t 
be more in ruins than it is today if the 
philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas 
had still been taught in the Sorbonne, 
and it is possible that Frankfurt might 
still have been standing. 

Today the Catholic Church in 
America is emerging from poverty to 
wealth, from frailty to power. Yester- 
day her sons and daughters were dis- 
possessed and illiterate and her clergy 
were mendicants; today many of those 
Italian and Irish immigrants are mil- 
lionaires and her pastors carry the holy 
oils to the sick in their own Chryslers. 
Every year 100,000 converts are re- 
ceived into the Church, and the births 
of Catholics exceed the deaths of Cath- 
olics by almost 500,000. Tomorrow, if 
Christianity in Europe is driven back 
into the catacombs, America may be- 


come the world center of Catholicity, 
and the Pope may exercise his infalli- 
bility from Poughkeepsie. 

The cause of Catholicity is not ad- 
vanced every time Notre Dame beats a 
Princeton or Harvard in football. The 
cause of Catholicity is advanced only 
if the members of the Notre Dame 
team are better practicing Christians 
than the members of the Princeton or 
Harvard teams. Similarly, the real 
struggle is not between the Kremlin 
and Wall St., but between opportun- 
ism and the Sermon on the Mount. In 
a world in which the sincerity of all 
those who indulge in any form of 
propaganda is becoming increasingly 
suspect, neither Catholics nor commu- 
nists are likely to convince their op- 
ponents unless they are fearless in their 
condemnation of injustice, by whom- 
soever committed. From my many 
conversations with American priests 
of both Irish and other extractions, I 
incline to the belief that at most only 
a small minority of the American 
clergy fails to understand this fact. 

The lion of materialism roars in 
Pittsburg as well as in Belgrade, and 
the only difference between the two 
bellowings is that in Pittsburg the lion 
roars because he wants to go on 
crunching the bone already in his jaws 
while in Belgrade he roars because 
he wants to crunch the bone not yet 
in his jaws. It will be increasingly the 
concern of Christian clergymen to per- 
suade the lion in Pittsburg to roar 
from spiritual motives. 

Whether the Pope comes to the 
Twin Cities or whether he remains in 
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Rome, the hierarchy and clergy of 
America will always have to go on 
struggling against the pagans within 
the gates, of whom it is estimated that 
there are 80 million, and who are al- 
ways going to view the Catholic 
Church with apathy, suspicion or dis- 
taste. Those, and not the inconsider- 
able millions of Protestants who still 
regard Rome as the archdisseminator 
of error, the Catholic clergy will have 
to attempt to persuade more by ex- 
ample than by precept. The days are 
over when cardinals could afford to 
live like worldlings. 

Even if the Holy Ghost were to 
come with celestial fire, bending the 
rigid and warming the chill, and the 
Rosary were to be recited from New 
Brunswick to California, the clergy 
would still be unable to lean back in 
their choir stalls and doze. For in 
America the Catholic Church per- 
forms a double mission: it brings cul- 
ture as well as doctrine; it struggles 
not only against flesh and blood but 
against bongo, bongo, bongo and the 
comic strip. 

It is, however, chiefly their capacity 
for self-criticism which makes me con- 
fident that the clergy of the Catholic 
Church in America will be uncor- 


rupted by the power which the sorry 
slant of world events will probably 
send sliding into their hands. Every- 
where I went in America the priests 
whom I met criticized their own 
achievements and often compared 
them unfavorably with those realized 
by priests in other countries. It was on 
of American 
priests that I read the “anticlerical” 
novel, Moon Gaffney. Politically and 
economically the most powerful prel- 
ates in the world, American cardinals 
and archbishops wear their purple, 
lace, and fine gold with the same hu- 
mility as they burn their incense: to 
honor God and not themselves. Direct- 
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ing what is possibly the most devout 
large body of Catholic laypeople in the 
world, American priests are American 
enough and young enough and hum- 
ble enough to have learned the one 
great lesson taught by previous catas- 
trophies: that if the Church cannot 
fail, churchmen can. “Only by the 
direct mercy of God can any single 
one of us hope to be saved,” my mon- 
signor from the Middle West said. It 
is this realization of their weakness 
which constitutes the main source of 
strength for the, American Catholic 
clergy. 


Tomorrow and Tomorrow and Tomorrow 


—Dvrinc the 10th annual meeting of the Stage Association of the Soviet Union, 
Shakespeare was officially declared a forerunner_of Bolshevism. Popow, who 
at one time received the Stalin prize, loosed on that occasion the following 
statement, “The bitterer the fight becomes against the dark powers of reaction, 


the dearer Shakespeare will become to us.” 


Bernard Topfer, $.V.D. 
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Jobs get a meaning 


By GERARD FAGAN, S.J. 


Condensed from the Messenger of the Sacred Heart* 


NLY an agitator’s cry from 
Union Square, Father Philip 
Carey, S.J., runs the Xavier 
‘ea school. The deep pink Jefferson 
and Rand schools, where commies spin 
out the party’line, are a few minutes 
walk from the front door on W. 16th 
St. Set in the industrial nerve center of 
New York’s garment workers, the 
Xavier school has a massive union 
headquarters for a backyard neighbor. 

Father Carey is beginning to show 
signs of the wear and tear of being 
father and spiritual guide to hundreds 
of workers. Ten years of suffering 
with his boys, in debate hall and picket 
line, have whitened his hair, lined his 
face, given him a tired look. But a vi- 
tality lurks in his eyes that makes it 
clear that he is still as ready as ever 
for a fight. 

“What does the workingman think 
of Catholic social teaching?” asks Fa- 
ther Carey. “Well, workingmen, by 
and large, are not interested at all. 
The ordinary Joe doesn’t give much 
thought to matters intellectual. Amer- 
ican unions have always feared and 
distrusted brain-trusters. 

“But Joe is not stupid. He thinks 
with his hands. He wants real solu- 
tions to real problems, such as, ‘How 
do I feed my kids?’ ‘Can I send John- 


ny to high school?’ ‘Can I get a de- 
cent apartment at a decent price?’ Joe 
says he’s too busy to think of social 
teaching. And sometimes he is. 

“He’s interested in conditions in his 
shop. He doesn’t want to work in a 
pigpen. He doesn’t want to lose an eye, 
arm, or his life. He’d like to be fair 
with the boss; but it’s pretty hard these 
days to know just what his work is 
worth, with prices soaring and the cost 
of decent living rising. He doesn’t 
know whether the boss is fair with 
him. But he’s pretty sure that the boss 
gets the better of the deal. But then, 
who’s the boss? Little businesses, 
where the control is known, are a small 
fraction of industry in the country. 
Even the plant manager is only an- 
other worker like himself. So poor Joe 
doesn’t know.” 

“Thinking Joes,” resumed the priest, 
“sometimes argue about where labor 
is going. Joe doesn’t like communism, 
though he can’t help admiring some 
of the commies. At least they do work 
for the workers. They produce, as long 
as the party line and the workers’ in- 
terests coincide. But Joe can’t define 
what he does want. To the ordinary 
Catholic worker, the papal encyclicals 
mean nothing.” 

The phone rings. “Bless your new 
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headquarters? Sure I will. I'd be de- 
lighted,” says Father Carey. “That’s 
the Confectioners’ local,” he says to 
me. 

“To my way of thinking, there is 
only one way possible to win the work- 
er. Sympathy, and I mean sympathy 
in the real meaning of the word, ‘suf- 
fering with the men.’ It means putting 
yourself in the other fellow’s boots. If 
the fellow in the shop sees that you’re 
sincerely interested in the good of the 
workers, he'll be on your side. But he’s 
likely to be a bit suspicious at first.” 

Father Carey sits with his men in 
musty employment offices, hours at a 
time, listening to their stories, giving 
them his answer. He’s one of them. 

“No longer in an industrial civiliza- 
tion can a man go out and look for 
a iob. What he looks for is tools. It’s 
his complete dependence on tools and 
the men who supply them that has him 
worried. He’s able and willing, but if 
he can’t get to the tools, he’s idle, and 
his family starves. 

“We Catholics always catch the next 
bus. There’s a deal of radical thinking 
that has to be done and a deal of radi- 
cal action. Not tomorrow, but today. 

“ “Sure,” said a girl to me (she was 
on the verge of joining the commies), 
‘I’ve heard of the encyclicals, They’re 
books in a priest’s library. And that’s 
as far as they ever get.’ When we con- 
vinced her that there were men and 
women actually doing something 
about it, she became one of our best 
workers, 

“The priest must sell the idea to the 
workingman that werk is a vocation, 
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sanctified. The priest has to present the 
need of cooperation’ among workers 
after the ideal of the mystical Body of 
Christ. The workers know what co- 
operation is and what it means. The 
ideal of the mystical Body, of which 
he is a member, gives the worker some- 
thing to live for. It gives new meaning 
to his life. 

“Tt meant a lot to Charlie Martino, 
the bus driver. He fought for the rights 
of his fellow men, even though he 
knew well what the cost might be. 
‘Charlie,’ I told him, ‘watch your step. 
You might lose your job, and you've 
got a wife and three darling girls.’ 

“Sure, Father,’ he said, “but mar- 
riage and marriage obligations ought 
not to make cowards of us Catholics. 
I want to do the right thing. One thing 
I learned in this school is that I’ve got 
to love my fellow man and act toward 
him as my brother in Christ. I’ve got 
to do it.’” 

The phone rings again. “Pardon me 
for a few minutes. There’s a young 
fellow that I must see.” 

Back in the office, Father Carey con- 
tinues, “One last example of Chris- 
tianity in action. I want you to hear’ 
the story of Pete the paper worker. 
He’s shop steward in a tough plant. It 
was the roughest plant in the whole 
industry before Pete took over. Ask 
anyone in Local 119, With a fine sense 
of honesty to owner, foremen, and 
every last worker, Pete built the plant 
into the finest place in the trade. Didn't 
the owner want to make him plant 
manager? And didn’t Pete tell him, 
‘Boss, are you crazy? I’m worth more 
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to you as shop steward, a thousand 
times more, than I’d ever be on your 
side of the fence.’ That was Pete all 
over. 

“Pete comes in one day with a per- 
sonal problem. His brother-in-law is 
back from the war and he wants Pete 
to come in with him as partner in a 
package-liquor deal. ‘Should I take it, 
Father?’ asks Pete. 

“*You’ve had the training, Pete; an- 
swer it for yourself.’ 

““O.K.,’ says Pete. ‘Here are the 
fors and the againsts. Now, if I take 
the liquor deal, I’ll have a nice job. No 
more eight o’clock every morning at 
the plant. I can get up, dress, and walk 
like a gentleman. I'll make lots more 
money. It’s a good spot, and there are 
lots of thirsty Irishmen in Woodside. 
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And I'll be a respected citizen, getting 
a big hello from folks who'd never talk 
to just a paper cutter. 

“On the other hand,’ argued Pete, 
‘the plant is dirty and noisy. It’s hard 
work racing with the machines. Still, 
I mean all the world to some of the 
guys at the job who depend on me for 
a happy time while they’re earning 
their daily bread. Gosh! It all boils 
down to this. When the whole thing’s 
over and St. Peter is making the intro- 
duction to the good Lord, I wonder 
how I’d want it to be done. Would I 
like St. Peter to say, “Lord, here’s Pete 
the rich package-liquor salesman,” or 
would it be maybe better to hear him 
say, “Pete the paper worker”? Heck, 
Father, you don’t have to give me an 
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answer. 
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First U.S. Nun 


Breas Auten’s daughter, Frances Allen, was the first woman of New Eng- 
land birth to become a nun, despite circumstances of her life that made a voca- 
tion most unlikely. Her father, famous patriot and leader of the Green Moun- 
tain Boys in the American Revolution, was an atheist. Her stepfather, whom 
her mother married when Frances was 10, likewise attempted to exclude from 
the child’s mind all thought of religion. 

Despite the obstacles, her keen and inquiring mind had obtained such a 
knowledge of the Catholic religion by the time she was 23 that she asked her 
parents to send her to a Montreal convent school, ostensibly to learn French, 
but really to learn more about the Church, At the school, she was instructed 
and baptized, and felt drawn to the Religious life. 

Her parents immediately withdrew her from school and tried to obliterate 
the thought from her mind by showering her with all worldly pleasures and 
social enjoyments. But at the end of the year she had agreed to spend with 
her parents, she returned to Montreal and made her Religious profession in 
1810. She died of lung trouble after 11 years of life in religion. 

The Register (8 Aug. *48). 














, That a nation might rise * 
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By STANISLAW MIKOLAJCZYK 


Former Premier of Poland 


-. 


Condensed from a book* 


HE political and economic bond- 

age of Poland was now; {| No- 
vember, 1947] a hard reality. We who 
still maintained our right to speak in 
Parliament attacked the communist 
treachery with all our remaining force. 
One after another, the Peasant Party’s 
MP’s spoke in the final hours of the 
second session of the Parliament. We 
pulled no punches. In my own remarks 
I slashed at the new economic laws 
and the methods by which they and 
the political purges would be visited 
upon the people. 

I was opposed, in rebuttal, by Gen- 
eral Paszkiewicz, who had been “elect- 
ed,” by the government’s Peasant 
Party. He had held a desk job with 
the Polish forces in the Middle East 
and in England. After the war hé re- 
turned to Poland and sought a position 
under the communists. 

General Paszkiewicz launched into 
a vitriolic attack on. me personally. 
I made no scene at this time, for I had 
detected an interesting, if sinister, new 
note in the tone of the rebuttal. What 
had been inclined to be half-said, or 
hinted at, was now coming into the 
open. This attack could mean only that 
my days were now plainly numbered. 





a THE time the events he narrates 
in the following article were taking 
place, Stanislaw Mikolajezyk was chair- 
man of the Peasant Party in Russian- 
controlled Poland. He was born in 1901 
in Holsterhausen, Western Germany, son 
of a Polish farmer. He organized the 
Association of Peasant Youth of Western 
Poland, was elected to Parliament in 
1930, and led the famous peasant strike 
in 1937. He fought as a soldier in the 
Polish Army in 1939, was captured, 
escaped, and became vice-president of the 
Polish Parliament-in-Exile, under Pade- 
rewski. As vice-premier of Sikorski’s 
government-in-exile in London in 1941, 
he maintained contact with the Polish 
underground. He rose to the premier- 
ship after Sikorski’s death in 1943, went | 
to Moscow for political discussions, but 
resigned from the Polish government in | 
London because of differences over So- 
viet-Polish relations. In 1945 he formed 
the provisional Polish government in 
Warsaw, with himself as deputy prime 
minister, but by January, 1947, with- 
drew in protest against falsification of 
Polish election returns. By October, 
1947, he was under sentence of death 
by’ the Soviet-controlled military courts, 


and fled. ' 


ail 

















When the general ran out of vilifica- 
tions, I made my last remarks in the 
chamber, exposing Paszkiewicz. Then, 
in addition to reviewing in my own 
mind the events of the second Parlia- 
ment, I pondered over the other pres 


*The Rape of Poland: Pattern of Soviet Aggression. 
80 1948. Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., New York City, 18, $4. 
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sures brought to bear on freedom in 
the country, and the manner in which 
Poland was being ruthlessly prepared 
for the World War III that Russia in- 
tends to wage against civilization. 

That world war, for it can be called 
nothing but that, was announced in 
Poland by Radkiewicz in April, 1947, 
at a secret meeting of Security Police 
and communist officials in Lédz. 


Sitting there in the insulting clamor 
of the chamber, I recalled that import- 
ant steps had already been taken to 
seize the nation’s youth. is 

In January, 1947, the government 
had established a “Special Commission 
for Discipline,” to operate in Polish 
high schools and universities. Princi- 
pals of high schools were promptly 
deprived of their traditional rights to 
expel those who failed in their studies 
or created havoc. The special commis- 
sion assumed the right of expulsion 
and directed it chiefly against students 
who refused to join the communist 
youth movement. 

The state became the only adminis- 
trative force in the universities. All 
high-school graduates wishing to con- 
tinue their studies were sent before a 
special board, appointed by Skrzes- 
zewski, minister of education, for a 
test of their political knowledge. No 
teacher was allowed to judge his own 
students. To pass the tests, a student 
had to be adept at denouncing me. 
Such questions as “If you saw Stalin 
and Mikolajezyk drowning, and you 
Were a good swimmer, which one 
would you save?” were asked of them. 


Many boys and girls who success- 
fully passed the “examinations” came 
to me or wrote to assure me that the 
questions were ludicrous and that they 
had professed an abiding interest in 
communism only to be able to con- 
tinue their studies. I could not share 
their laughter. They had had to lie 
to further themselves. There would 
have to be other lies at other times, 
and each lie would be easier to utter 
than the last. , 

Students who were more independ- 
ent financially and desired to go to 
universities of their choice found 
mountainous obstacles in their way. 
It was no longer possible to find lodg- 
ing in a university town without a 
permit from the special commission on 
housing. Students had to submit to 
loyalty tests of various types. They 
had to lie to get living quarters. 

By March, 1947, the communists had 
already secured a grim hold on the 
Polish peasant youth. The Reds re- 
placed the existing system of agricul- 
tural education with a system of their 
own. A Russian colonel was placed in 
the Ministry of Agriculture. He began 
to conscript all Polish peasant youths 
between the ages of 16 and 21 into 
military units, which posed as groups 
being instructed in both military and 
agricultural training. 


Out of this grew a broader program 
called Service to the Country, which 
became the law of the land. Under 
this program all boys and girls from 
all classes of life in Poland are similarly 
trained. Some boys are taken from 
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their schools and homes and placed 
in special work units, similar to Hit- 
ler’s Todt organization. All are po- 
litically trained by communist in- 
structors and physically prepared for 
military service. When the young men 
have completed preliminary training, 
they are conscripted into the army un- 
til they are 23. Girls trained under the 
Service to the Country program are 
also instructed in the use of arms. They 
are schooled to become military police 
and to engage in infantry maneuvers, 
just as are their Soviet sisters. 

To these millions of young people, 
cannon fodder for the next war, are 
added adults, up to the age of 30, who 
for one reason or another have had no 
previous military training. 

The youth of Poland has been given 
new books. Some of their new history 
books begin with the reign of Peter the 
Great. Even the propaganda-ridden 
textbooks ordered for the schools by 
the provisional government have been 
replaced by books of stronger Soviet 
tone. 

During the same year the commu- 
nists prepared for the merging of all 
youth organizations into one commu- 
nist youth movement. For the interim 
period they placed communists in 
charge of those organizations, which 
were permitted to retain their tradi- 
tional names in order to make an im- 
pression on the western powers. 

The young as well as the old in 
Poland have been hit by the open fight 
on the Catholic Church. This fight 
had been carried on sab rosa during 
the early days of the communist visita- 
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tions. Priests had been placed on trial 
and sometimes sentenced to death as 
saboteurs, but such steps were taken 
gingerly, and little or no publicity was 
permitted. Censorship of Catholic doc- 
uments and dogma soon became the 
rule. 


In 1948, Poland’s secret government 
is headed by a man few Poles have 
ever seen, the Russian General Ma- 
linov. His name has never appeared in 
a Polish newspaper. He has never 
made a public appearance in Poland. 
He towers above all other officials, pub- 
lic or secret, including the Russian 
Ambassador Libiedev and Libiedev’s 
own master in the embassy, an NK VD 
man named Jakovlev, who operates 
under the title of first secretary. Below 
Malinov, in the secret government of 
Poland are, in the order named, Jakéb 
Berman, Roman Zambrowski, Hilary 
Mine, Wladyslaw Gomulka, Bol- 
eslaw Bierut, and Jézef Cyrnakiewicz. 

The Security Police are mostly Rus- 
sian trained. Many are Russian citi- 
zens who, though dressed in Polish 
uniforms, cannot speak Polish, Some 
are men of Polish descent whose 
parents were among the 1,800,000 
Poles forced to remain in Russia after 
the Ist World War. Others were 
picked for special training from 
among the 1,500,000 Poles banished 
to Russia in 1939. The country’s worst 
criminal elements have _ supplied 
others: persons chosen for sadist ten- 
dencies or eager to join because of a 
psychopathic lusting for a revolver’s 
power and the authority of a uniform. 
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All commanding officers of the mili- 
tary units of the Security Police are 
Russian, as are the more important 
officers of the main Security Police or- 
ganization. 

The Polish Army is ostensibly com- 
manded by Marshal Michal Rola- 
Zymierski, but he remains a show- 
piece. The Russian General Korczye, 
as chief of staff, is in charge of military 
training. The army numbers 200,000 
men. Few Poles are permitted to be- 
come pilots in the Polish Air Force. 

It will be seen from all this that the 
unarmed Polish people are opposed by 
the armed might of 300,000 Red Army 
men, by 230,000 members of the Se- 
curity Police, by 200,000 men of the 
Polish Army, and by 120,000 men of 
the ORMO (citizen militia). In addi- 
tion to this force of over 800,000 there 
are hosts of special communist armed 
squads and a huge network of spies. 
Even if by some miracle the Polish 
people could throw off such a huge 
military yoke, they would be quickly 
crushed by the incredibly enormous 
Red Army to the east. 

The terror of the military courts in- 
creased during my last weeks in Po- 
land. Magistrate courts became little 
more than clearinghouses for punish- 
ing petty thefts, brawls, and disputes 
over small property. All political cases 
were tried by the military courts. In all 
such cases the sentences meted out 
were fixed in advance, making of the 
hearing itself a bitter mockery of law. 

The prisoner whose trial is to be 
public is systematically “prepared.” He 
is pulled from his house without war- 


rant and hauled to a jail far from his 
home. His family cannot discover 
where he is. He is held in a cell that 
has no sanitary conveniences—he lives 
in his own excrement. The standard 
prison fare is a piece of bread and bowl 
of watery soup once a day. The prison- 
er is thus kept and fed for two weeks, 
then brought into the comfortable 
office of a Security Police officer, who 
tries to convert him to communism. 


A great friend of mine, whose name 
I must not mention because he miracu- 
lously remains alive today, underwent 
all the hideous indignities. When a 
“confession” was handed to him to 
sign, he still had the strength to read 
it. He refused to sign it. The Security 
Police officer smashed him in the face, 
and shouted, “You fool! Do you think 
I will sit here for another ten hours 
and write this charge again?” —a 
frank admission that the statement 
was not from the victim’s mouth. 

The sleepless ordeal went on for the 
next five nights. When my friend still 
refused to crack, an epic of courage, 
he was given a special torture reserved 
for such patriots. A chair was turned 
upside down and braced. His trousers 
were ripped from him and he was 
made to sit with his full weight on the 
sharpened point of one of the legs of 
the chair. In a few minutes he was 
completely paralyzed. This is a torture 
that breaks the will of the strongest 
men, but my friend refused to sign the 
confession when he was revived. The 
process was repeated three more times, 
and still he refused. Then the Security 
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Police, having revived him again, put 
thin wooden boards over his abdomen 
and back. They beat heavily upon the 
boards, causing internal bleeding with- 
out leaving a mark on the skin itself. 

I brought the last of the Polish Peas- 
ant Party’s influence to bear in this 
case and won a release for what was 
now the shell of a man. 

The communists never miss an op- 
portunity to gnaw at a prisoner’s love 
for his family. He is constantly re- 
minded of what will happen to his 
loved ones if he does not recant. And 
here one finds a stronger force than 
torture. There are many cases of men 
who have bowed and returned to their 
families, only to find that their wives 
and children have turned against them 
and now treat them as political pari- 
ahs. To survive, such men consent to 
work for, or with, the communists. 

An oppressed person who is still at 
large, as I was during this reign of 
terror that I have reviewed, leans 
heavily on the hope of revealing the 
facts through the printed and spoken 
word. There is a desperate chance, one 
feels, that words can bring change and 
aid. But the opportunities to print or 
speak in Poland soon dwindled~to 
nothing. 


By the autumn of 1947 the commu- 
nists had completely consolidated their 
position. The nation was crushed in a 
vise. 

On Oct. 8 the members of the execu- 
tive committee of the Peasant Party 
met with me in what was left of our 
Warsaw headquarters and formally 
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recognized the fact that any further 
group activity in the country had been 
made impossible. We decided, how- 
ever, that those of us who were mem- 
bers of Parliament would carry on the 
party program in the chamber, from 
which our protests would reach the 
free world through the eyes and ears 
of the foreign correspondents. 

On Oct. 18 I learned from an un- 
impeachable source that three of us 
would be stripped of our immunity at 
the opening of the scheduled 3rd ses- 
sion of Parliament, set for some time 
between Oct. 20 and 28. The three 
doomed men were Stefan Korbonski, 
who was one of the few leaders of the 
old underground still at large, Win- 
centy Bryja, treasurer of the Polish 
Peasant Party, and myself. 

I learned, too, that a military court 
in Warsaw had already received its 
instructions to try us and to sentence 
us to death. With us would be arrested 
Kamimierz Baginski. 


During the next 24 hours I reached 
the most difficult decision of my life: 
the decision to attempt escape. 

The decision did not come from fear 
of death. I had seen too much to give 
this a paramount position in my de- 
liberations. The great burden on me 
was the fate of the Polish people and 
the attitude that they would take upon 
my departure. 

I reached the conclusion that my 
death and the deaths of three others 
would neither assist the Polish cause 
nor further the interests of the Peasant 
Party. Our trial and subsequent mur- 
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der would create a tension in Poland 
that could be discharged only in pro- 
tests and mass demonstrations. Out of 
such acts would come violence and 
widespread bloodshed, for the trigger 
fingers of the Security Police and other 
military elements longed for provoca- 
tion. I knew also that if I could escape 
to a democratic land, I could tell the 
free peoples of the world for the first 
time the full shocking story of the de- 
basement of their ally. I could be the 
voice of the mute and doomed. 

Time grew short. By the morning 
of Oct. 20 those of us who were about 
to be condemned had completed plans 
for our escape. We would leave by five 
different routes in units composed of 
Korbonski and his wife, Baginski and 
his wife, Bryja and my secretary Maria 
Hulewicz, and Pawel Zaleski (my 
other secretary) and myself. 

On the afternoon of Oct. 20, with 
Parliament due to convene any day 
thereafter, I presided at my last meet- 
ing with Peasant Party MP’s. I could 
not tell them that I was leaving; this 
would have imperiled them when the 
Security Police questioned them after 
my disappearance. 

It was a subdued meeting. Security 
Police stood in the hallways. I knew I 
must trick them as best I could. As we 
adjourned and leisurely walked from 
the meeting room to within earshot of 
the Security Police and the NKVD 
men who trailed us, I moved from one 
group of MP’s to another, telling each 
a different story of my immediate 
plans. All the while I tried to find a 
plan that would enable me to slip away 


from my special Security Police body- 
guard, who awaited me outside the 
building. They would certainly follow 
me. 

Then I said a casual good-by to the 
brave men who had worked with me 
in the tragic battle to stem the tide of 
totalitarianism in Poland. I prayed for 
my country’s deliverance, and walked 
hurriedly to the street. 

Of the eight of us who made the 
break for liberty, six came through. 
The two caught were Bryja and Ma- 
dame Hulewicz. 


It was the late afternoon on Oct. 20, 
1947, when I stepped from our War- 
saw headquarters and walked to the 
car that awaited.me. I told my able 
chauffeur, Tryc, to drive me quickly 
to my home. From the rear window 
of the car I saw my ten “bodyguards,” 
one of them a well-armed girl, leap 
into their two cars and start after me. 

Tryc reveled in such chases. The one 
joy of that brave man’s life was to out- 
speed my constant followers. On this 
tense afternoon he broke most of War- 
saw’s trafic laws. We soon outdis- 
tanced the pursuers. As we approached 
the neighborhood of my quarters, Tryc 
made an unusual and, as it turned out, 
providential turn. Instead of approach- 
ing the house as he usually did, he 
circled around the block in such a way 
as to place my car, when parked, 
pointed in the direction opposite to its 
normal parking position. The Security 
Police came into the street in the usual 
manner, and thus their two cars were 
parked on the opposite side of the 
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street, headed in the opposite direction 
from mine. 

I told Tryc to wait for me; that I 
would be out in a few minutes. I went 
inside quickly and in the fewest words 
possible told Madame Hulewicz and 
Zaleski that I was ready to leave. 

[ put on a hat and overcoat, then 
a large topcoat over the overcoat. Into 
my pockets I stuffed a razor, a few 
blades, a small towel, shaving cream, 
brush, comb, money, and my revolver. 
If I were caught, I would be forced to 
shoot it out as long as I could. The 
hat and coat were in the nature of a 
disguise. The communist press had al- 
ways portrayed me as a very stout, 
bald-headed, coatless figure in their 
cartoons. 

I gave Zaleski his instructions. He 
would go with me in the car, be 
dropped as soon as we were out of 
sight of the Security Police, walk to 
the railroad station, and buy me a 
ticket for Leszno. | would meet him 
at the station about 8 p.m. 

Then-we left, very quickly. It was 
six o'clock and dark. We jumped into 
our car, and Tryc catapulted away. 
The. Security Police cars were forced 
to make a U turn in the street, which 
gave us a few precious seconds of 
added time. Tryc went quickly around 
the block, hit a main highway, and 
pushed the accelerator to the floor. 

After racing several blocks along the 
highway we stopped, Zaleski jumped 
out and started for the station, and I 
told Tryc to turn to the right and put 
out our lights. Shortly, I saw the two 
} 


Security Police cars go screaming hv. 








December 


Then I dismissed my faithful Trye. 

I rode in a succession of taxicabs, 
and walked into the station about eight 
o'clock. Zaleski was there. We shook 
hands gravely, and I felt the ticket 
pressed into my palm. I nodded, and 
boarded the train. 


The 3rd-class compartment was pack- 
ed with peasants, small officials, and 
victims of Polish resettlement move- 
ments, together with their children 
and goods. I found a seat in a corner, 
held a newspaper in front of my face, 
and after a time, slept. 

At dawn on Oct. 21 I got off the 
train ai Ostréw and boarded the train 
for Leszno. Just before the train 
reached Krotoszyn, I stepped off at a 
small station. 

This was a familiar region, for my 
father had been born there, and T had 
lived there as a boy. The chance of 
being recognized was greater, but that 
was outweighed by my knowledge of 
the terrain. I walked to a neighboring 
village and went directly to a farmer’s 
door, pretending to be an UNRRA 
official. He agreed to provide me with 
a cart and horse, and with a boy at 
the reins I rode to another village. 

I paid the boy, and walked into the 
neighboring forest to the little cottage 
of a forest guard and knocked on the 
door. It was a risk, but I was relieved 
as soon as I heard his voice. He had 
the accent of an eastern Pole. 

“T am Mikolajezyk,” I said. 

He bolted the door quickly. “What 
are you doing here?” he asked. 

“l’m leaving Poland,” I said. His 
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face fell for a moment, but then he 
shrugged. 

“Tm sorry you must go. But you 
should have left six months ago. Good 
luck, good luck. I hope you make it, 
so that you can tell the West what is 
happening to us. If you stay, they'll 
kill you. We don’t want any more dead 
symbols.” 

Together we planned the means of 
crossing the border. He would leave 
immediately by bicycle to contact one 
of the active smuggling bands that 
trafficked in goods along the frontier. 
I must remain in his barn until he re- 
turned. His daughter would feed me. 

It took my friend nearly two days 
to pedal to the border, make proper ar- 
rangements, and return. He returned 
in midmorning on Oct. 23. When I 
was certain there was no one in sight, 


I came out of the barn and my first’ 


question was, “Have they discovered 
I've gone?” 

He rushed me inside. “There is 
nothing in the newspaper,” he said. 
“Nothing on the wireless. And I have 
good news for you. A smuggling 
group that operates out of a village 
near Gubin has agreed to try to take 
you across the border.” 

On Oct, 24 a delivery truck, used by 
a cooperative in that area, drove up to 
the cottage. The chauffeur hopped out, 
entered the cottage with what might 
have been a box of groceries, and emp- 
tied the contents, a change of clothes, 
on the table. I quickly changed into 
the new clothes and bade good-by to 
my friends, who decided then and 
there that they, too, would attempt to 


escape from Poland in another direc- 
tion. “Maybe we'll see you on the other 
side some day,” they said. 


I left with the driver of the truck as 
his assistant. 

We drove in silence for a time, but 
finally I had to ask some questions 
about my destination and about the 
people who would handle me. 

“The name of the next man you will 
meet does not matter, nor does the vil- 
lage in which he lives. He is the most 
prominent communist in the village.” 

I looked at him, but he was smiling 
faintly. “He isn’t really a communist,” 
he said. “He just lets it be known that 
he is, and that saves him a lot of 
bother. He entertains a lot of border 
guards, Polish and Russian soldiers. 
Gets them very drunk.” 

At length I reached his house, and 
was taken to a road where a jeep, 
manned by a Red Army sergeant, was 
waiting. With the sergeant was a Ger- 
man civilian. 

I had to trust them. I sat in the back 
of the jeep, my hand on my revolver, 
and we drove along in the dead silence 
of night. The more we drove, the more 
convinced I became that this was a fan- 
tastically simple plot to return me to 
captivity. 

After an eternity, we turned off the 
highway and came into a sleepy little 
village. My heart leaped when in the 
darkness I detected a German sign or 
two. We raced through the village and 
stopped at a peasant’s rambling house. 
It was five in the morning, but I was 
expected. An old couple came to the 
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door to mumble a greeting. With them 
was a strikingly beautiful and stylishly 
dressed girl. They introduced her as 
their daughter, though she was obvi- 
ously a part of the smuggling ring, 
and then the old couple took me to a 
tiny bedroom in the rear and bade me 
good night. I slept. It is the best thing 
for the nerves. I had negotiated the 
first important step toward freedom. 
I was in Germany, the Soviet occupied 
zone, to be sure, but in Germany. 

The girl came into the room at nine 
the next morning with coffee and 
bread. She sat down and lighted a 
cigarette that I gave her. 

“Don’t be afraid if Russian soldiers 
visit us,” she said. “If they see you, 
just be nonchalant. Give them ciga- 
rettes.” 

That night I sat down to dinner 
with them, and we were talking idly 
when the three of them suddenly froze 
in terror. | swung around, expecting 
to see a Red Army man at the door 
with gun in hand. But there was no 
one there. Then I knew. I had acci- 
dentally lapsed from German into 
English. 

“You’re not a German, as we have 
been told,” the girl said evenly. 

I looked back at her. “No, I’m not.” 

“You're British.” 

] let it go at that. “Yes, I’m British.” 

They sighed in unison. “For a mo- 
ment we thought you were a provoca- 
teur,” the girl said. 

Then she outlined the next step of 
my escape. Berlin was too well policed 
by the Russians to risk going through 
there. The main highway from Berlin 
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to the British zone of Germany was 
also too well policed. Plans had to be 
altered, and the alteration, she said, 
would cost an additional $500. 

“You pay now,” she said. I gave her 
the money, and made a quick tabula- 
tion of what my escape had cost to 
date: $1,400, 


Dressed in ragged peasant’s clothes, I 
was taken to another village on Oct. 
25 by horse and cart. There we were 
stopped by three Red Army men who 
were working on a telephone line. 
From that village I was driven to a 
railroad station by a boy, who timed 
our arrival so that the train was just 
pulling in. We discarded the horse and 
cart, walked across the platform filled 
with German people and Russian 
troops, and stepped into our 3rd-class 
compartment. 

The boy led me off the train at a 
short stop, some 60 miles from where 
we had boarded it, and we walked five 
miles to another German home, where 
I spent three nerve-wracking days in 
a small room. 

On the third night a jeep containing 
a civilian and two Red Army men 
drove up. I was ordered to get in. We 
drove to a forest near the border be- 
tween the Russian and British zones. 
There the jeep stopped. The civilian 
and I stepped out, and he walked me 
through the woods until nine o'clock 
that night, when we came to a clear- 
ing, where five civilians, heavily 
armed, were awaiting us. 

“We must be very careful,” the 
leader whispered. “If we fall into the 
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hands of the Russian guards, it means 
the lives of all of us. The patrols are 
very heavy tonight. If you hear the 
least bit of noise, you must drop to the 
ground and try not to breathe.” 

Our grim little group walked the 
remainder of the night, crossing and 
recrossing barbed-wire emplacements, 
and at the first suggestion: of dawn 
tramped into a small German town. 
We stopped on the edge of it. 

“You're in the British zone,” the 
leader said. “We leave you here. When 
it is light enough, go to that house 
there.” and he pointed. “A British 
officer lives there.” 

I told him I'd go then and there, but 
he shook his head. 

“You'd arouse suspicion,” he ruled. 
“The German police are active, and 
there are as many communists on this 
side of the line as on the other. Just 
wait until it is quite light; then join 
your friends.” 

I hid in the streets until about 7:30, 
and then went to the house. A sus- 
picious German housekeeper answered 
the door and peered at me through a 
slim opening. I asked to see the Brit- 
ish officer in charge. ‘ 

“Wait,” she said, and closed and 
locked the door. I had a feeling that 
I should have pushed into the room. 
It is awful to be so close to safety and 
yet to be standing still helplessly in 
danger. At last a young soldier came 
to the door and after a bit admitted me. 

“T am Mikolajezyk,” I said. “I...” 

A grin came over his face and he 
shook my hand. “We heard over the 
wireless that you had escaped,” he 





laughed. “We thought the Russians 
had killed you and simply put out a 
story that you were missing. Wait.” 


He returned after a time with a very 
grumpy British colonel who demand- 
ed to see my papers and could not 
understand why I had been unable to 
carry any. Finally, I asked him to call 
either Mr. Bevin or Mr. Churchill on 
the phone, but he rejected this as an 
implausible solution and was not 
friendly until IT mentioned the name 
of a British officer who had done much 
secret and heroic work in connection 
with the Polish underground during 
the war. ‘ 

Two days later the British were able 
to drive me to an airport. The RAF 
had sent a special plane for me. It flew 
me to the blessed security of England, 
and I was reunited, at last, with my 
wife and my son. 

The war had imposed on my little 
family many great hardships. My wife 
had suffered through years of German 
concentration camps, as had my son 
before the Polish underground was 
able to free him. Now we are together 
again. 

Will communist control eventually 
spread itself thin and snap, as did the 
military rule of Adolf Hitler? I won- 
dered about this, too, in the dark hours 
of my struggle before I left Poland. The 
answer appears to be an emphatic No. 
Hitler attempted both to rule and to 
administer with Germans; Stalin rules 
with key Russians in control positions 
and administers with traitorous, cor- 
rupt, or weak nationals of the country 
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to be ruled. In Russia today men and 
women of every nation are-now being 


trained and schooled for the day when- 


they will return to their native lands, 
which they know so intimately, to rule 
under direct command from Moscow. 
Stalin trains Frenchmen to rule 
France, Italians to rule Italy, English- 
men to rule England, Latins to rule 
the Latin countries, Japanese to rule 


to rule India, Negroes to rule Negroes, 


- and. Americans to rule America. For 


Stalinf an’ evil genius, is more grimly 
efficient than any other tyrant in his- 
tory. And he intends to conquer the 
world. 

For me, the war has not ended. It 
cannot end until those precious things 
for which Poland bled, peace, security ’ 
and democracy, are once again estab- 





Japan, Chinese to rule China, Indians lished on our soil. 
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eviews of “The Heart of the Matter”* have generally ignored one clue to 

its message. Father John Simons in the Catholic Messenger pieces out a 
mosaic of incidents that struck me as truly the heart of its communication. 
There were possibilities of Grace for even Scobie, to whom, for his first betrayal 
of trust, the ship captain showed his gratitude. 

“I pray for you at Mass, and I have brought you this. She is a very obscure 
saint’—and he slid across the table between them a holy medal the size of a 
nickel piece. “Santa ...1 don’t remember her name. She had something to do 
with Angola, I think. I don’t forget. Nor will my daughter. . . . She prays 
for you, too.” 

“The prayers we pray then don’t count, surely?” 

“No, but when the moment of Grace comes they rise” ... the captain 
raised his fat arms in an absurd and touching gesture—“all at once together 
like a flock of birds.” 

“I shall be glad of them,” Scobie said. 


Then in the sagging minutes of his agony, when the senses his suicidal 
act has drugged deprive him of the prayer he tries to make, there is this 
reminder of possibilities between the stirrup and the ground. 

“Dear God, 1 love...” but the effort was too great and he did not feel 
his body when it struck the floor or hear the small tinkle of the medal as tt 
span like a coin under the icebox—the saint whose name nobody could re- 
member. 

*By Graham Greene, 1948. New York: Viking. 306 pp. $3. 
For similar contributions of this length with an explanatory introduction $25 will be 


paid on publication. We are sorry, but it will be impossible to acknowledge or return con- 
tributions, Acceptance will be determined as much by your comment as by the selection. 
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By JOSEFINA 
GUERRERO 


osEFINA (Joey) Guerrero is a Fili- 
a? pina who through her heroism in 
the war with Japan saved thousands 
of American lives.* She is now the 
guest of a grateful U. S., taking treat- 
ments at the national leprosarium, the 
U.S. Marine Hospital at Carville, La., 
operated by the Daughters of Charity 
of St. Vincent de Paul. 

Joey is convent-educated, thoroughly 
cultured and profoundly religious. 


Beautiful and vivacious, she was _ 


wooed and won by a brilliant young 
doctor, whom she married at the age 
of 18. They had one child, a daughter. 
Their happiness seemed perfect. But 
it was not to last: Joey contracted lep- 
rosy. That was in 194], after the war 
broke out. 

She sent her baby away, and went 
into seclusion for private treatments. 
But her affliction was discovered. So 
she returned to Manila and entered the 
underground, alone, without medi- 
cine or care, with only her faith in 
God. And that faith sustained her, 
while she mapped fortifications on the 
Manila waterfront under the very eyes 
of the Japanese, inspected militarv in- 
stallations at the state university in the 


*Sce Carnoric Dicest, Dec., 1946, p. 62. 


A nation is grateful 
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Joey 


As told to 
Edward A. Harrigan 


company of Japanese officers, planted 
American incendiaries among the en- 
emy. She penetrated Japanese lines dis- 
guised as an old woman, with a map 
for the Americans taped between her 
shoulder blades; evaded fighting Japa- 
nese and Hukbolhaps troops, either of 
which would have killed her; outdis- 
tanced river pirates. 

She entered Manila with the Amer- 
ican 37th Division. The roar of con- 
flagrations, the screaming and crashing 
of shells, the crackle of machine-gun 
fire—all this she ignored to bind up 
the wounds of the fallen and to carry 
them to safety. She gave up her own 
food, comforted the dying, buried the 
dead, returning to headquarters at 
night, stinking from the blood and 
decay of the corpses she had carried. 

Joey was not reckless of others. She 
had the word of experienced doctors 
that the danger of infection from ar- 
ticles touched by lepers, contrary to 
popular opinion, is negligible. By the 
time the war ended, she was exhausted, 
had ‘constant headaches and hemor- 
rhages of the lungs; her disease had 
begun to spread on her arms and legs 
and even to her face. 

Her home, all her property had been 
91 
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destroyed. She came to the Jesuits at 
the Ateneo. 

The Jesuits, too, were refucees, but 
they found her a tiny room in the 
ruined Ateneo laboratories. Near by, 
other refugees were quartered. The 
heart of Joey went out to them, and 
she gave away her rations, until for- 
bidden by Father Forbes J. Monaghan, 
S.J., her spiritual adviser, 

At length,someone informed against 
her. The army, fearful of contagion, 
acted, swiftly though reluctantly. 

So she went to Novaliches, a place 
forsaken, without even running water, 
where the very floors were tracked up 
by the poor lepers with their open 
sores. This, Joey chose to consider her 
austere cloister, her Carmel, where 
Christ awaited her. 

Friends, both known and unknown, 
began to work on her behalf. At long 
last, after two years, their efforts bore 
fruit. One day, American General 
Moore came to decorate her with the 
Medal of Freedom, in the company of 
Cardinal Spellman. Almost immedi- 
ately came word that Attorney General 
Tom Clark had granted special author- 
ity for her to come to the U.S. for treat- 
ments. She received ovations at Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, where she was, however, 
not permitted ashore, and at San Fran- 
cisco, and was brought cross country 
by army plane. It could not land at 
near-by Baton Rouge because of fog, 
and went on to New Orleans. The 
Carville ambulance picked her up 
there, brought her up-river the last 75 
miles of her journey. 

It was in answer to a request for an 


December 


“interview by mail” that Joey sent the 
following. 


Please call me Joey—everyone does. 
I am sorry I could not answer your 
letter right away, but I have to go 
through the mill of a new patient get- 
ting settled in a new home, and I find 
that being assigned to a room in the 
“house” requires a feat of housekeep- 
ing. I need practically all the gadgets 
and knicknacks necessary to make the 
room look like home. It has to look 
like home while I am here anyway. 
Besides this, I have been going through 
a thorough physical checkup, plus the 
routine of X rays and picture taking 
with Sister Hilary. Then, of course, 
there have been the many days of inter- 
views with newsnaper people, visitors 
who are anxious and at once curious 
to know of the little stranger from the 
faraway Philippines, and telephone 
calls, and letters. You will forgive me 
therefore if I have delayed and forgive 
me, too, if this letter does not come 
up to your expectations. I shall follow 
your letter and answer your questions 
as best I can. . 
Johnny Harris has taken my pic- 
tures—we went through thaf for one 
whole day, following what you might 
call “Joey’s life around the clock at 
Carville.” The only thing Johnny for- 
got was Sister Ann Elizabeth taking 
my temperature and pulse, which she 
does twice a day. However, I think 
we covered most of what you needed. 
Who interceded for me with Attor- 
ney General Tom Clark? There were 
so many who were instrumental in 
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bringing about my entry into America. 
I shall try to go into details as I do 
not wish to leave out anyone who in 
one way or ‘another helped me to get 
here. To all these people, I feel a deep 
and lasting gratitude—I can never 


hope to repay anyone of them—I do’ 


not think one can ever repay true 
gratitude, I say a little prayer each day 
for them hoping that, in my own little 
and stupid fashion, I can show that I 
sincerely appreciate all they did for me. 
Because, I am a stranger. They do not 
know me nor know of me. Yet, they 
were big enough to do something for 
me. All my life long, I shall remember 
that I can never repay in equal meas- 
ure what they did and have done. Un- 
der a separate sheet, I shall give the 
names and quote some of the letters. 

Tala is a little village or barrio in 
Novaliches, which is actually a suburb 
of the town called Caloecan, in the 
province of Rizal. Tala is where the 
leprosarium is located, some 23 miles 
from Manila proper. It is isolated and 
situated in the foothills. It is difficult 
to get there because the roads are bad 
and the terrain is rough and covered 
with saw grass. Yet, it isa far cry from 
the place I found it to be in June of 
1945. 

Those who have seen it before and 
have come for a visit again this year 
tell me it has been transformed. And 


it is indeed transformed, even if I do 


say so myself. We worked so hard to 
make it so. The government tries to 
do what it can, but it just can’t—it 
can only do so much and no more. I 
felt that if something were to be done 


about bettering conditions in that col- 
ony, it was simply up to the patients, 
or those capable and big enough of 
heart to do it, to better the place. I did 
what I could—it wasn’t very much, 
but I saw that it helped a great deal 
after a fashion. 

My first reaction when the doctor 
told me that I had leprosy is hard to 
describe without unearthing the excru- 
ciating calvary I went through. I felt 
this-keenly because of my little daugh- 
ter, then about two and a half years 
old. The doctor said, to safeguard her 
from infection it was wise that I give 
her to my mother-in-law to take care 
of. I love that baby of mine—I felt I 
could give up anything but not her— 
then, separation meant something like 
death. 

But I am a very practical-minded 
person. After deliberation in which I 
died a thousand deaths, so to speak, I 
gave up my little girl. I had visions of 
dying a slow death where my body 
would by inches disintegrate while I 
was still living. I had never run across 
the disease, and I was ignorant of it. 
My husband, who is a doctor (at pres- 
ent head of the department of pedia- 
trics and chief of clinics of the Univer- 
sity of Santo Tomas and Hospital) 
explained to me some phases of it. He 
himself believes that it is not as com- 
municable [as many other diseases], 
and so I did not feel like others might 
have felt. 

I was always very careful though. 
I took pains to see that everything I 
used and sent out was sterilized. I lived 
by myself in our house with two girl 
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servants. 1 underwent treatment pri- 
vately at home and no one could have 
told I was a Hansen [leprosy] victim 
until the rigors of war brought out 
the lesions. In 1943, one could tell I 
was suffering from something. War 
brought other things besides. There 
was scarcity of food, medicine could 
not be had unless you found it in the 
black market (and even that was not 
always possible, or if it was, the price 
was such that you can’t buy it—it was 
prohibitive )—and so, the disease went 
rampant. 

I hear from the family occasionally. 
Last week I got a letter from Cynthia 
and yesterday a letter from Rene (my 
husband’s name is Renato Maria Guer- 
rero)—Cynthia asks for a carriage for 
her dolly. I shall have to ask for some- 
one to do that for me, as I shall not be 
allowed to go out until after a long, 
long while. Cynthia is a very uncom- 
municative person, very-aloof, likes to 
play by herself (wouldn’t that be nice 
if these traits of character will prove 
- that she may some day want to lead 
a cloistered life? I pray God that she 
be given the grace of a vocation for 
the cloister) but when we met, which 
was very rarely, of course, we were 
very great friends and she would speak 
of her young friends at school, what 
they do and what were their latest 
hobbies. 

Cynthia skates, bikes, takes ballet 
and piano lessons, and is at present in 
the 6th grade. She is going to be tall 
and slim, judging from her height 
now and her bone structure. She is 
rather pretty, nothing like me with my 


December 


funny little mug and unruly features; 
Cynthia has beautiful big brown eyes, 
dark chestnut hair, and beautiful white 
skin (she. probably takes after my 
mother, who was Spanish). She is full 
of unpredictable humor, like calling 
me her “pin-up girl.” When asked if 
I was her mother, she would reply, 
“Who? This girl? She is my sister, 
can’t you see?” She introduced me to 
her friends one day at school, this way: 
“Look who comes? If it isn’t my pin- . 
up girl?” And once, after the exposé 
in which my friend Baby Quezon took 
part and for which the two of us got 
into the headlines for almost a week, 
Cynthia said to the mothers at school, 
“See this (meaning me), the girl of 
the headlines!” But this humor is sel- 
dom visible; she is quiet, although if 
you look closely at her eyes, you find 
that somewhere in that little body, lies 
a clownish quality (I am quite a clown 
myself—the only good thing about me, 
[ am told). 

The doctors do not know how long 
I may have to stay, but of course I 
cannot leave until I am well, or have 
passed the 12 negative tests—three 
years, four, five, who knows? Every- 
thing: rests with God and science. I 
cannot speak of the treatment, as I do 
not know if I am allowed to do that. 
However, I feel that everything is be- 
ing done for me; there is a sense of 
solidity about this place. The medical 
staff are competent and highly efficient. 
The Sister nurses are class A; they are 
always gentle, solicitous, kind, and 
very human. However, I think the 
secret lies in cooperation. There must 
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be a coordination and cooperation be- 
tween doctor and patient. In this way, 
I believe, treatment can be a success. 
This is true of all things, isn’t it? 

What are my hobbies? I love poetry. 
I collect books on poetry. I love poetry 
because I like all things that are beau- 
tiful. This is probably due to the fact 
that there is nothing poetical about me 
—I am a very plain and ordinary per- 
son and I think it is always like that— 
the plain is always attracted to the 
beautiful. I love music, although I do 
not play any instrument, nor can I read 
even one note. Yet, I can sit for hours 
listening to the music of the masters. 
One of my secret ambitions is to be 
able to go to all the places where I 
can listen to music: Carnegie Hall, 
for example, the Metropolitan, Holly- 
wood Bowl. I love concertos for piano 
and violin. I love Chopin, Beethoven, 
Debussy, Saint-Saens, Brahms, Tschai- 
kovsky and others—I would like to 
collect albums and albums of their 
music, 

On Thursday, I shall be 31. Do 
you know what I am going to give 
myself for a birthday present? I am 
getting a radio-phonograph (AC-DC, 
I hope), so that I can listen to the 
music I love (not this tiring jazz—I 
like jazz, too, but not too much of it). 
I have saved $57 for it and it will cost 
$179, I am told, But some of my 
friends will come across with the rest 
(we hope, we hope) to enable me to 
buy it. So you know what my secret 
passions are: music and poetry. I like 
reading, too. I did not have a chance 
to go to college, so I just read and read. 


I like nonfiction best. Biographies are 
my meat, and books on travel (that 
was one of my secret ambitions, to 
travel and see faraway lands and 
places). 

I have no vices (I don’t -know 
how true that statement is). I don’t 
smoke (I do, too, when I am offered, 
but only to be polite), don’t drink, 
don’t gamble or know anything much 
about cards (I play solitaire some- 
times); I am not very keen about the 
movies unless they are newsreels and 
the March of Time, and unless the pic- 
ture is worth sitting through for two 
hours. I would much rather sit and 
listen to my music or read than go to 
the movies. 

What do I do for recreation here? 
In these past few days, I have been 
visiting with the blind, and wheeling 
Mabel, a young invalid girl of 23, 
around to get her out of her low spirits. 
I have read to some of the sick ones 
who can’t. I have been trying to get 
settled, which I find is rather compli- 
cated. Each: patient is assigned to a 
room in the “house” but I realize it 
is like starting housekeeping; I need 
so many things, like cabinets for this 
and that, a writing desk, a place for 
my little burner, a compartment for 
my letters and books, in fact, all the 
things which make a place look like 
home. I have been at it for days now, 
and seem not to be getting anywhere, 
more from financial reasons than any- 
thing else. The catalogues are full of 
things you can buy to make a little 
room look lived in and cozy. That will 
take care of itself in time. 
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I cannot speak of the future too 
much. IT do not know what God has 
in store for me, or what He wills of 
me. Whatever He desires, I desire; 
whatever He wills, I will. If it is His 
desire that I never get well, and die 
here, to lie beneath the brown sod 
under the Louisiana skies would not 
be bad. And as long as I live, no mat- 
ter what, provided that my life is a 
fitting calvary, and I a fitting instru- 
ment to bring millions of hearts to 
Him, who is the true reason for my 
being, what else have I to wish for? 
I only ask that I love Him with all 
my heart, all the days of my life; that 
I remain forever pleasing and beauti- 
ful in His sight. That is all I ask, 
nothing more. If He wants me to suf- 
fer more, I accept, and as He desires, 
He will give to me the graces to carry, 


as He has given to me to carry on with 
joy and peace of heart. Some day, my 
boat will come and carry me to the 
Home I have longed for and dreamed 


of. 

There are so many I owe gratitude 
to, to whom I owe so much for all the 
good things I have had in life, who 
have been instrumental in making me 
happy and well beloved, for I am. 
They are legion, but most of all, there 
is Father Clement Berberich, Father 
Zimmerman, Mr. Frank Gaines and 
Mr. Robert Zeigler, Father Monaghan, 
Mildred and Ethel and Loretta, and 
countless others. I want to say that, 
to the people of America, my heart 
goes out in gratitude. Among them, I 
have found some of my truest and best 
of friends. 


I am not a writer, please don’t say 
I am, because I am not. I just write 
what comes from my heart. I am sorry 
I have no picture of Cynthia nor René 
here. They promised to send me one, 
but they have not arrived at Carville 
yet. 

I do not know if I have answered 
your questions implicitly in the way 
you want them answered, but if you 
need any other information, please 
write me again. Sister is calling me to 
say I shall be late for the post office 
if I do not hurry, and I want to get 
this to you. I shall write you a follow- 
up if necessary. 

I must close this for now, and please 
excuse all the flaws of this letter. You 
see, I just wrote along as my heart 
felt, and you will see from this, that 
I am just a simple, ordinary person, 
not a heroine.-I did only what you or 
amy other would have done, if called 
upon to do so. I was fortunate, for to 
me was given that which was not 
Ziven to those more worthy. God chose 
a weak and fragile vessel of clay of the 
poorest quality when He chose me, but 
such are the ways of God—they are 
strange to us poor mortals, The an- 
swer is there when He calls us Home. 
But God does love me very significant-* 
ly; He has manifested it to me in a 
thousand ways. I want you to say a 
little prayer for me now and then, so 
that I may become a better person. I 
want to be. 

Good-bye, and the Lord love you 
and bless you. And please, call me 
Joey. I am Joey to everyone. Your little 
friend, Joey. 
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I: was a long, long voyage for Joey, from Novaliches leprosarium 
in the Philippines to the U.S. Marine Hospital at Carville, La., 
halfway around the world, in fact, by ship, plane, and ambulance. 
She was tired and ill when she arrived. But she did not come as 
a stranger, and her weariness lifted when she was presented with 
an armful of red roses by a Filipino compatriot in the name of 
the patients and staff at Carville. But the bouquet was only a symbol. 
She clasped it, choked back tears of gratitude, and smiled bravely. 




















As Sister Boniface escorted her through the infirmary front door 
at 6:30 that Sunday morning, the actuality of the compassion of 
the afflicted for the afflicted burst upon Joey. Twenty-five patients 
were waiting to welcome her, among them the 17 from her own 
homeland. They had been quietly sitting there since 3:30, listening 
to the croaking of frogs and the gurgling of the Mississippi at their 
front door. “Welcome, Joey; welcome to Carville!” She finds security 
on a gentle but firm arm in stiff rustling white. 




















The world’s presses don’t wait, and the deadlines they set have 
to be met. So Stanley Stein, editor of the Star, published by the 
patients, got right in there for an interview. 

“Did you have good weather for your trip?” 

“My long sea voyage was choppy, but I was not seasick,” Joey 
told Mr. Stein. “All the passengers were lovely to me, and they 

; 


treated me like a princess .... 
“Time’s up,” admonished Sister. “Joey needs rest.” 














Another of Joey’s first visitors was Gertrude Hornbostel, wife 
of Major Hans Hornbostel, who won the privilege of residing with 
his wife at the hospital when she entered in 1946, “This is like 
a homecoming,” said Joey. Mrs. Hornbostel also contracted leprosy 
in the Philippines, while a prisoner of the Japanese. One of Mrs. 
Hornbostel’s chief duties is finding things for her absent-minded 
husband. He searched frantically for his eye glasses for three days: 

° 


his wife finally located them—in the icebox. 
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“This,” mused the girl who faced Japanese bayonets, “is why 
I came to Carville.” Nor does she flinch when Dr. Rollo R. Wolcott 
gives her her daily promin injection. Joey is one of some 380 patients 
being treated at Carville with the new drugs promin and diasone 
for Hansen’s disease. The new name, after the Norwegian scientist 
who in 1873 first identified the bacillus, is used at Carville because 
of the unwarranted stigma attaching to the word /eprosy. Chaul- 
moogra oil was long ago abandoned as worthless. 

















“Behold, O kind and most sweet Jesus, I cast myself upon my 
knees in Thy sight, and with the most fervent desire of my soul 
I pray and beseech Thee that Thou wouldst impress upon my heart 
lively sentiments of faith, hope, and charity, with true repentance 
for my sins ... having before my eyes that which David spake in 
prophecy: “They have pierced my hands and my feet; they have 
numbered all my bones.’” Joey is a daily communicant; she goes 
to Mass in Carville’s Sacred Heart chapel. 








Ah, those first days at Carville were trying ones. But .everyone 
was so kind—what less could a little girl from far away do but 
smile and tell us, in the very words of Cardinal Spellman, that 
“never in history has any nation so selflessly served the suffering 
as America is doing, as daily she pours out the Gospel measure, 
full and overflowing, to misery-ridden peoples.” Joey spoke on 
WWL, New Orleans, in presence of Henry Dupre, WWL man- 
ager, and Dr. F. A. Johansen, medical officer in charge at Carville. 
































Joey is an alien, now that the Philippines are independent. She 
became thus not only the first foreign patient, but also the first 
Filipina, to be admitted to Carville. Her welcome by the 17 other 
Filipino patients included a dinner party, with native speeches 
and music. She was also called upon to cut the ribbon to the newly 
furnished and decorated Club Lounge. With her was Consul- 
General George Collin of Norway; Mrs. J. F. Tims, New Orleans, 
who raised funds for the lounge project; and Dr. Johansen. 








She won many new friends at the party. It was fun having them 
sign her autograph book. Among them was Consul General Raul 
Raynoso of Argentina, who added his signature to her collection. 
In the days to come there’ will be many more parties, many more 
friends made. The Sisters encourage social, recreational, and educa- 
tional activities, indoors and out. Joey will like that—at school in 
the Philippines she played on every athletic team. The annual 
Christmas party is a high light of the year at Carville. 
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Again, Joey was called upon to talk to America. She told her 
story into the “We the People” microphone while a television 
camera took her picture for delayed broadcast. “Lepers,” said Joey, 
“do not need medicine half so much as they need affection and 
love.” Hopelessness is the most deadly hidden enemy the victim of 
leprosy must fight. Did you know that Hansen’s is less communi- 
cable than many other diseases—TB, for instance? The Sisters have 
been at Carville 52 years; not one has caught the disease. 








At last the excitement of the early days dies down. In the mean- 
time, Joey has been assigned a room in one of the ladies’ dormi- 
tories, and her daily housekeeping chores began. What a contrast 
to what she found at Tala, her “Carmel”! There she encountered 
foul words and demoralization, owing to low government resources. 
She pitched in, and wrought a transformation for the better. But 
there is no need for that here. Lovingly she turns down the dainty 
bedding, whispers a prayer for fellow sufferers at home. 




















At Carville, she has a private room with all modern conveni- 
ences, including ceiling fan and a lavatory with hot and cold run- 
ning water. Notions and wardrobe, from snap fasteners to sweaters, 
are hers for the asking—but she must purchase her own radio. 
(By the way, Joey, did you know that the editor of the Hawati 
Catholic Herald has invited contributions to a fund for you and 
the children you had to leave behind at Tala? That convent you 
dreamed of may yet rise amid the saw grass of Novaliches.) 























Joey must take time out to answer the great volume of mail 
which pours in to her daily, from friends and well wishers all over 
the world, from the merely curious, and from her beloved husband 
and daughter back in Manila. When she arrived at Carville, 300 
letters and telegrams were awaiting her. Requests for photos are 
numerous, said Johnny Harris, staff photographer of the Star, who 
took all these pictures. The Szar, and all other mail is sterilized, 
“but only as a gesture, not through any scientific necessity.” 




















Joey's literary talents were immediately recognized. She was 
placed on the editorial staff of the Star. Although she spends much 
time at her typewriter, she also takes time out for others more 
grievously afflicted. For-example, she reads to the blind. Only those 
who have suffered can truly sympathize with the suffering. Joey 
quickly found her way into the far recesses of the hearts of the 
most afflicted at Carville. “Everybody there,” says Joey, “calls every- 
body darling—and really means it.” 











Her own suffering she takes to our Saviour in the garden, adding 
it to His, and offering it to the Father. “If it be possible, let this 
chalice pass from me”—not so much for herself as for the sake of 
those she can help if she gets well. And her chances are excellent, 
for with the new sulfone drugs, Carville arrests the most hopeless 
cases. Of those who have taken the promin injection for a year, 60% 
improved; all improved after three years. Carville discharges “ar- 
rested cases” in steadily increasing numbers every year. 
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This knowledge makes Joey very happy, indeed. Meanwhile, so 
does the atmosphere at Carville—for all its name implies to the 
uninformed outsider, a happy community teeming with life, song 
and brave laughter. Humbly, Joey wears her two medals—the upper 
one, with ribbon, the Medal of Freedom with Silver Palm, presented 
by the U. S. as its highest civilian decoration, the lower, the medallion 
presented by C ardinal Spellman for “Christian fortitude and con- 


cern for fellow sufferers.’ 




















Truth triumphs 


St. Joan on 


By 
WILLIAM J. LALLOU 


[7 HE dramatic story of 
St. Joan of Arc has 

finally reached the screen, 
and in very happy fashion. 
It is no exaggeration to 
say that the movie version 
of the career of the saintly 
Maid of Orleans ranks 
with the greatest pictures 
produced by Hollywood,  seaguue/- 
if in fact it may not itself ~oWe 
be called the highest achievement of 
cinematic art in its beauty, dramatic 
appeal, and fidelity to historic fact. 

The life of St. Joan reads more like 
a tale of fantasy than the narration of 
actual events. Literature neglected for 
centuries the material furnished by her 
exploits. Shakespeare, in Part I, Henry 
VI, portrays her as a witch in league 
with hellish fiends. Later, Schiller, 
though with great sympathy for the 
Maid, painted her as a victim of love 
rather than a victim of patriotism. It 
remained for the 19th century to greet 
her with the tribute of respect which 
she so well merited. The end of the 
last and the beginning of the present 
century saw remarkable literary hom- 
age from non-Catholic sources, fore- 
most among which are Andrew Lang’s 


the Screen 


Condensed from the 
American Ecclesiastical Review* 


critical and scholarly biog- 
raphy, The Maid of France 
(London, 1908), and 


Mark Twain’s imaginary 
memoir, Personal Recol- 
lections of Joan of Are 
(New York, 1896). Albert 
| Bigelow Paine’s Joan of 
| Arc,Maid of France(New 


;—~4 York, 1925) has become 
a Mati, a classic. Renewed interest 
in St. Joan within the Church was 
stimulated by her beatification in 1909 
and her canonization in 1920 and, 
more recently, by the series of celebra- 
tions in commemoration of her Sth 
centenary. 

For years the moving-picture indus- 
try had in mind a screen play of the 
exploits of Joan of Arc, but the diffi- 
culties were many. It was hard to find 
an actress who could play the role with 
appeal to an audience combined with 
fidelity to historic fact. It was hard to 
write a script that would not offend. 
the French who deserted her, the Eng- 
lish who burned her as a witch, and, 
more especially, the Church, whose 
tribunal had apparently condemned 
her to death. It was only last year that 
Walter Wanger found in Ingrid Berg- 


*Catholic University of America Press, 620 Michigan Ave., N. E., Washington, 17, D.C. 
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man a “natural” for the Maid of Or- 
leans and had written for her a script 
which would portray Joan the saint 
as well as Joan the dramatic heroine, 
which would tell her story without 
compromise of historic fact and with- 
out loss of emotional interest. To in- 
sure this result, the picture was made 
with the collaboration of Father Paul 
Doncoeur, S.J., of France, and the as- 
sistance of several other priests, includ- 
ing myself. As a consequence, the 
screen play is in perfect consonance 
with the life of St. Joan as summarized 
in the decree of her canonization 
(Divina disponente clementia, May 
16, 1920. AAS, Vol. XII, 514). In its 
fidelity to truth, the film loses nothing 
in dramatic appeal, and its protagonist 
shows us the Joan who is at once a 
saint and, in Mark Twain’s words, 
“the most innocent, the most adorable, 
the most lovely child the ages have 
produced.” 

The play opens in Domremy, where 
the Maid was born in 1412, and dis- 
covers her as a girl of 16 praying in 
the village church. We learn of those 
supernatural promptings of St. Mi- 
chael the Archangel, St. Catherine, and 
St. Margaret, which are so well known 
as her Voices, but the mistake is not 
made of attempting to give them visual 
expression on the screen. In obedience 
to her Voices, which acquainted her 
with the divine commission that she 
journey to the dauphin, raise the siege 
of Orleans, and finally crown him king 
at Reims, she has herself brought to 
Robert de Baudricourt, in command at 
Vaucouleurs, who reluctantly consents 
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to send her to the dauphin at his castle 
of Chinon. The change to male attire 
is discreetly accomplished and, mount 
ed for the first time on a horse, Joan 
finally reaches Chinon. The picture 
presents with marked effect Joan’s ree- 
ognition of the real prince, who hid 
among the courtiers while a mock sov- 
ereign seated himself on the throne, 
After the favorable report of the eccle- 
siastical tribunal, which examined her 
for three weeks, Joan at last was per- 
mitted to undertake her apparently 
impossible mission of raising the siege 
of Orleans. The well-directed battle 
scenes show the Maid’s execution, un- 
der divine guidance, of a military ex- 
ploit which the decree of canonization 
described as “opus mirabile, viribus 
humanis impar” (a marvelous accom 
plishment, beyond human power). 
The perfect fulfillment of her 
heaven-given mission came to Joan in 
the coronation of the dauphin as King 
Charles VII in the historic cathedral 
of Reims, the ancient sacring place of 
the Frankish kings. The sequence for 
the coronation ceremony, in the pit 
ture, was taken from a 13th-century 
ritual of coronation, found in Mar 
tene’s De Antiquis Ecclesiae Ritibus 
(Rouen, 1700). St. Joan, clad in her 
silver armor and bearing her victori 
ous standard, stands by while the sov- 
ereign is anointed with the sacred oil, 
clothed with the regal cappa magna, 
and crowned with the diadem. Het 
mission was ended and she would go 
home, but the king, weak and vacl 
lating, swayed by enemies of the Maid, 
would not let her leave the court, and 
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at the same time restrained her from 
following up the victory of Orleans. 
Her Voices warned her that she would 
be captured “in a year and a little 
more.” Sadly, in a very moving scene, 
Joan hangs up her shining armor in 
the abbey church of St. Denis. Hence- 
forth, without the counsel of her 
Voices, she will wear only a dark and 
humble armor, fitting to a common 
soldier. In such garb she is captured 
by the Burgundians. This was on May 
23, 1430, ten months after the corona- 
tion at Reims. The Burgundians sold 
her to the English for 10,000 gold 
crowns, the sale being negotiated by 
the infamous Pierre Cauchon, Bishop 
of Beauvais. 

Now begins the tragedy of Joan of 
Arc. Since the English could not exe- 
cute the Maid because she had defeated 
them, they tried her for witchcraft, to 
prove that her deliverance of France 
was the act of a servant of Satan. As 
Andrew Lang remarks, “No one ac- 
cused of high treason or witchcraft 
had anywhere for centuries after 1431 
the slightest chance of being fairly 
tried.” The trial was a mockery of 
justice. The judges, though ecclesias- 
tics, were in a great majority hired 
minions of the English. The trial, 
called in the decree of canonization 
“niquus, mancus et nullus” (wicked, 
defective and null), presented one of 
the greatest difficulties in the composi- 
tion of the script. 

Previous treatments in books and 
on the stage had left readers and spec- 
lators to understand that it was the 
Catholic Church which had condemn- 
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ed Joan of Arc to be burned at the 
stake, and some hailed her as the first 
pre-Reformation Protestant. The pres- 
ent picture makes it clear that the 
court, though composed of ecclesias- 
tics, did not represent the Church, and 
exceeded its authority, conducting the 
trial in a manner contrary to justice 
and to canon law. It was a packed tri- 
bunal, composed of enemies of the 
defendant, in the pay of England. 
Some few of the judges, realizing their 
iniquitous position on the bench, re- 
fused to sit as assessors with Cauchon, 
and left the court. One of them was 
placed under arrest as he left the hall 
of trial. It would have been easy to fall 
into the error of caricature in playing 
the scenes of the process but restraint 
is evident here as generally throughout 
the picture. Thus, Cauchon observes 
some semblance of proper procedure 
and the Dominican Lemaistre, the 
chief inquisitor, does so even in more 
marked degree. In an effective scene, 
the Bishop of Avranches protests 
against the illegality of the trial and 
even those who remain as judges real- 
ize that Joan’s appeal to the Pope re- 
moves the case from their jurisdiction. 
Nevertheless, the trial is presented as 
the biased travesty of justice which it 
actually was. Cauchon overrules Joan’s 
appeal to the Pope, when she insists 
that she is an obedient child of the 
Church and pronounces the stirring 
line, “Take me to our Holy Father, 
the Pope, and I will submit to his 
judgment.” Though presumably un- 
der the jurisdiction of an ecclesiastical 
tribunal, Joan was confined in a dun- 











geon of a secular prison, deprived of 
Mass and sacraments, and in the cus- 
tody of libidinous guards. 

The difficult question of the so- 
called abjuration of Joan is skillfully 
presented in the play in a manner 
which accords with the actual facts. 
She who had never renounced her 
Voices or her heaven-given mission, 
even in the presence of the torturer, 
signed a short document in which she 
promised to abandon her male dress, 
declared that she would not bear arms 
again, and agreed to other innocuous 
stipulations. Renunciation of her rev- 
elations and her mission was later 
fraudulently inserted above her signa- 
ture so that in the process of her re- 
habilitation a quarter of a century 
later the abjuration was styled as 
“falsa, subdola, nulla” (false, decep- 
tive, of no account). When she re- 
tained her male garb to protect her 
virginity and declared that she had 
no intention of renouncing her Voices 
she was sentenced to death as a re- 
lapsed heretic and sorceress and sent 
tor the stake wearing a paper cap on 
which were inscribed the words, “Her- 
etic, witch, apostate, relapsed.” 

St. Joan at the stake in the square 
at Rouen, in the motion picture, is 
Lepneveu’s famous mural in the Pan- 
theon of Paris come to life. Chains are 
wound about her as she stands erect 
on the huge pile of faggots. She asks 
for a cross, and an English soldier 
breaks a stick, crosses the pieces, and 
gives them to her to hold. A Domini- 
can priest then rushes in with a pro- 
cessional cross from a near-by church 
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and holds it before her till the end, 
The torch is applied to the lower bun- 
dles of faggots, the flames crackle, the 
pitchy smoke shot through with flashes 
of fire rolls up in a thick volume, a 
clear girlish voice cries continuously, 
“Jesus, Jesus, Jesus,” and with unfor- 
gettable effect the picture fades out. 

No reference is made in the film to 
a process of rehabilitation cqnducted in 
Rouen in 1455 and 1456 as an apostolic 
revision of the case ordered by Pope 
Callixtus III, which pronounced her 
life saintly and her mission God-given, 
declared her trial null and void, and 
denounced her condemnation as do- 
losa ef maliciosa (fraudulent and ma- 
licious). The. picture opens, however, 
with. her final rehabilitation by the 
Church as the bells ring, and we see 
a shot of St. Peter’s in 1920, during 
the ceremony of the canonization of 
St. Joan of Arc, as an off-stage voice 
proclaims that, for the honor of the 
Holy Trinity, by the authority of the 
holy apostles Peter and Paul, and by 
papal authority, the Blessed Joan of 
Arc is solemnly enrolled among the 
saints of holy Church. 

Seeing the Joan of Arc pigture will 
be for every spectator an outstanding 
emotional experience. The Catholic 
audience will recognize in the Maid 
the “mirabilis et stupenda virgo” (mat- 
velous and amazing virgin), of the 
almost contemporary tribute of Pope 
Pius II, and her mission as the “A Deo 
factum est istud” (thing done by 
God), of the expression of Jean Ger- 
son. They will see in her a classic 
example of God, for His own inscrue 
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table ends, choosing the weak things 
of the world to confound the strong, 
and the foolish things of the world to 
confound the wise. The executioner 
who five centuries ago applied the 
torch to the faggots heaped around the 
stake in Rouen kindled a flame des- 
tined to burn forever on the altar 
of the Church and at the shrine of 
French nationality. That flame. will 
burn all the more brightly as the pres- 
ent picture is shown throughout the 
world, making the almost legendary 
figure of St. Joan of Arc visible. 
Hollywood, whose standards of mo- 
rality once fell so low that a Legion of 
Decency had to be organized to pro- 
tect theatergoers from the vicious influ- 


ence of objectionable films, and a num- 
ber of motion-picture producers had 
to band together for the observance of 
a code which would guard against 
lowering the moral standards of audi- 
ences because of the pictures presented 
to them, has produced in Joan of Are 
a story which priests may confidently 
recommend to their people, of what- 
ever age. Walter Wanger, for his fear- 
lessness in producing such a picture, 
Victor Fleming, for his conscientious 
direction of it, and Ingrid Bergman 
and her associates for their understand- 
ing and impressive acting of it, deserve 
the support of the Catholic public, 
clerical and lay, and the thanks of 
moviegoing people generally. 


Careful With That Password! 


/ Wo years ago I traveled as sales manager for Sheed & Ward, the publishers. 
While in Boston, after having finished all my business, I hastily decided 
upon a visit to the Trappist monastery near Providence. 


After looking up a train departure I found I still had about time enough 


to get to confession at the St. Thomas More chapel. I found a number of 
penitents ahead of me and got in a line which moved very slowly, or so it 
seemed. My impatience must have been evident, because the lady ahead of 
me offered me her place in line. I gratefully accepted and whispered that I 
was most grateful because I had but little time to get my train to the Trappist 
monastery. “Trappist Monastery” was a magic phrase, for before I could 
protest, I was again offered a place, and again, and again, and again, until I 
stood first in line at the confessional curtain! 

Embarrassed, and unable publicly to confess I was a mere visitor to the 
monastery, and not a dedicated one, I could only maintain monastic silence, 
and carefully fold my right hand over my wedding ring. John Wm. Trend. 
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By RUTH OSWALD 


Condensed from the Rosary* 


' EN‘ Fritz Kreisler first composed 
three pieces of music, Liebesfreud, 
Liebesleid, and Schén Rosmarin, 

he wasn’t at all sure about their merit 
or how they would be received. To 
save himself embarrassment in case 
they were failures, he attributed them 
to old manuscripts which he had run 
across in a monastery, written by a 
composer named Joseph Lanner. 

To Kreisler’s mingled delight and 
chagrin the works were well received; 
in fact, they created something of a 
sensation, and Lanner was acclaimed 
as an immortal. Thus encouraged by 
‘the success of his compositions Kreisler 
decided to present another of his own 
works, this time under his own name. 

The result was sickening to the sen- 
sitive violinist. He was assailed for 
impudence of the highest order for 
including such mediocre work as his 
on the same program with the im- 
mortal “Lanner” works. Incensed at 
such unfair treatment, Kreisler dis- 
closed the truth and allowed the critics 
to make the most of it, which they did. 
Musical circles had never before been 
confronted with such an extraordinary 
confession. The critics called him a 
large assortment of uncomplimentary 
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names, but the audience laughed and 
enjoyed the “fraud.” The music halls 
were more crowded than ever with 
music-loving Americans who were 
only too glad to attribute the musical 
gems to their true source. 

Fritz Kreisler’s life began with the 
violin, wavered and wavered again as 
he tried to escape its melodic strings, 
but in spite of himself he had always 
to return to it. It was his father who 
kept him at the instrument during his 
early childhood. He was certain Fritz 
had unusual talent, but that, like all 
healthy lads, he was rebelling only 
against the necessary hours of practice. 

Fritz made his debut at the age of 
seven, after which he entered the Vi- 
enna Conservatory of Music. Special 
permission had to be obtained for his 
admittance since his age was far below 
the minimum for pupils in advanced 
music. At 12 he won the Premier 
Grand Prix. 

A tour was arranged for the boy 
prodigy through the U.S. in 1888, but 
it became a miserable failure when the 
critics chose to ignore him. He re- 
turned to Europe greatly disheartened. 
When his application for the position 
of second violinist in the Vienna Phil- 
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harmonic orchestra was rejected Kreis- 
ler came to the conclusion that he was 
no musician and that success would 
never be his. 

Kreisler turned to the study of medi- 
cine. He did very well, but found him- 
self completely out of tune with the 
profession and gave it up in favor of 
painting. He studied in France and 
Rome, winning many art prizes. 
Again he grew restless. Art was not 
to be his life work; he was certain of 
that. A military career was what he 
wanted, He successfully passed an ex- 
amination and obtained an officer’s 
commission in the Uhlans. 

No matter what he did, however, 
Kreisler could not escape the violin, 
and adjusting himself to his fate, he 
returned to it, closed himself up for 
eight weeks of continuous practice, 
and emerged an accomplished violin- 
ist, ready to play before the audiences 
of the world. When Europe gave him 
acold shoulder he sailed for the U.S. 
in 1901, and toured the country for 
two years. His success was almost in- 
stant and phenomenal. 

Success was rudely interrupted by 
the Ist world war. Kreisler was called 
home to rejoin his old regiment and 
saw action on the Russian front, where 
he was seriously wounded. After 
months in the hospital he was given 
an honorable medical discharge early 
in the war. 

To help feed his starving country- 
men, Kreisler again toured the U.S., 
sending all his earnings home for char- 
itable purposes. Then the U.S. en- 
tered the war. Overnight, the popular 


Fritz Kreisler became an enemy alien» 

To renounce his allegiance to Aus- 
tria in her most trying moment, and 
take out American citizenship, would 
have been the easy way out. Kreisler 
preferred not to adopt such a measure 
and as a result was abused and insulted 
by newspapers, from pulpits, in society, 
and among the rank and file of the 
citizenry. The storm grew so bad that 
Kreisler was forced to retire from pub- 
lic life. He went to a little farm in 
Maine, where he worked on musical 
compositions, and there waited for the 
fury to subside. With war animosity 
against him washed away, the beauty 
of his violin playing emerged. Once 
again enthusiastic audiences crowded 
the concert halls and hailed him as 
master. 

Fritz Kreisler was born in Vienna 
on Feb. 2, 1875. His wife is an Amer- 
ican girl, once known as Miss Harriet 
Lees. The two met on shipboard prior 
to Kreisler’s U. S. concert tour. 

When Henry F. Finck, the music 
critic, was gathering material for a 
book he asked Kreisler for his opinion 
on what influences led to his success. 
Kreisler replied, “Equal to work were 
my wife’s help and my robust health. 
My work has been musical and general 
hard study, including philosophy, his- 
tory, natural science, mathematics, 
Greek, Latin, and modern languages. 
In the sphere of music it subdivides 
itself into special violinistic and gen- 
eral musical studies.” 

Kreisler is not a modernist in the 
superficial sense of the word. He is a 
great humanitarian in addition to be- 
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ing a grateful husband and learned 
philosopher. Few men have done more 
for charity. More than 1,500 Austrian 
artists owe their lives to his bounty in 
keeping them fed and clothed. Mrs. 
Kreisler personally made herself re- 
sponsible for the support of 40 orphans 
when she promised their dying fathers, 
while she was doing Red Cross work 
in the Austrian hospitals, that she 
would see to the upbringing of their 
orphaned children. The promise was 
faithfully kept. 

During the years and in the course 
of his advanced studies Kreisler gave 
considerable thought to spiritual mat- 
ters. He came to realize the necessity 
for religion in his personal life. Knowl- 
edge of the necessity brought on a new 
problem, especially the choice of a, 
church. But he drifted along without 
doing anything about his spiritual di-’ 
lemma. 

The year 1941 brought a new crisis. 
While crossing the street, preoccupied 
with his own thoughts, he was struck 
by a truck and injured. seriously. He 
lay in a coma for days. It was freely 
predicted that his musical career was 
over; he might even die. There were 
long days and nights in the hospital; 
time to dwell on deep thoughts and 
spiritual matters, thoughts which were 
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to lead him into the Catholic Church 
after about six years. To everyone’s 
surprise and delight, his health and 
strength returned, 

There was still an unanswered ques- 
tion in Kreisler’s mind and in the 
mind of the public. “Would he ever 
play the violin again?” One day Mrs. 
Kreisler decided to put an end to the 
agony. She brought her husband his 
cherished Stradivarius and asked him, 
as nonchalantly as possible, to play her 
a passage from a Mendelssohn con- 
certo. 

The period of waiting was over. 
Kreisler would now know the answer 
to his question. He raised the bow to 
the violin and played as only Kreisler 
can play. His music was as sweet and 
pure as it had ever been. His genius 
had not been lost. Once again he re- 
turned to the concert stage to thrill 
audiences with his playing. 

On an April morning in 1947 Fritz 
Kreisler and his devoted ‘wife gave 
their thanks to God for the miracle of 
restoration. Both were received into 
the Church by Msgr. Fulton Sheen, 
made their profession of faith, and re- 
ceived first Communion. The great 
violinist had at last reached the secure 
vision of eternal harmonies in_ the 
Creator of music. 


Kid Stuff 


aul PERT young thing of seven years walked into the confessional. 


“T have no sins to tell,” she said. 


The priest said gruffly, “Don’t you do anything? Do you swear?” 
The young lady brightened, “No, but my mother does.” 


M. A. Edmondson. 
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This is a series of questions designed to make the reader more atten- 
tive, to fix facts in his memory, to stimulate conversational practice. 
It is for use by school children, study groups, and individuals who 
belong to no such groups. Answers are on page 128. 


RAVELERS for centuries have found 

hospitality awaiting them at the 

summit of the great Alpine Pass. 
But now the famous hospice that has 
stood like a sentinel high in the moun- 
tains for-almost a thousand years is 
to be abandoned. 

Read “St. Bernard’s Hospice,” page 
63, then complete the following short 
summary by filling each blank with an 
appropriate word or phrase. 


At the summit of the great Alpine 
pass between 
stands the time-honored hospice of 
.... Successive genera- 
tions of wayfarers, exhausted by the 
rigors of winter in the 
enjoyed its succor and 





Founded in A.D. by 

of Menthon, its humane work has been 

perpetuated by the monks 

down through the centuries. The 

monks who maintain the monastery 

are chosen from the most 

of the order. Those chosen dedicate 
to aiding travelers 


~ 


caught in the throes of Alpine 
Nearly all the priests are expert 


The famous St. Bernard 
reared and trained by the 
are sent out after every storm, and 
hundreds of lives have been saved by 
their timely 

St. Bernard pass, as it is known, was 
a much-frequented highway for all 
parts of throughout his- 
tory. The used it as early as 
.-......B.c., and there has been much 
speculation as to whether it was the 
route followed by i 
crossing the Alps to wage war against 
Rome. 

An experiment was made some years 
ago by an American i 
attempt to prove that 
actually been used by Hannibal’s army 
in crossing the Alps. 

Now that the monastery is to be vir- 
tually , the monks of St. 
Bernard’s hospice are migrating to 

to carry on the sacred tra- 
dition of their illustrious founder. 
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Wwe word list this month is divided 
' into three sections, each consisting 
* of ten words, together with their 
foreign roots and their definitions. 
Each section is complete in itself; that 
is, all derivations and definitions for 
the first ten words are contained in 
section I, and the following two sec- 
tions are arranged in a similar man- 


ner. 


PLIANT 
crustaceans 
marauding 


inveterate 


adjunct 
commensurate 
iridescent 


prehensile 


protoplasm 


immutability 


G. 


H. 


eet 


list. 


WORD LIST 


SEcTION I 


. LAT. prae, before, and 


hendo, seize 


. LAT. invetero, keep for 


a long time 


« LAT. PLICANS, FOLD 


. GR. protos, first, and 


plasma, form 


. FR. maraud, rogue 


. LAT. ad, to, and jungo, 


join 


LAT. crusta, crust 


GR. iris, rainbow 


I. LAT. in, not, and muto, 


change 


J. Lat. cum, together, and 











microcosm 


A. 


mensuro, measure 


Secrion IT 


GR. a, no, and pathos, 
suffering 
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December 


To play the word game, find the 
derivation and definition for each 
word and list it in the parenthesis be- 
side the word. For example, the der- 
ivation of the first word, pliant, is 
listed beside the letter C and the defini- 
tion is beside number 9. Write C9 in 
the first blank and go on down the 


the essential living ma- 
terial of all organisms 
having the same meas- 
ure; coextensive 
having a crust-like 
shell 

something connected 
to another thing; at- 
tachment 


. permanency; change- 


lessness 

adapted for grasping 
or holding 

to rove about plunder- 
ing and robbing 
habitual; deep-rooted 
EASILY BENT OR TWIST- 
ED; FLEXIBLE 
exhibiting many 
changing colors 








resounding; echo 
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conglomeration ( ) 
assiduously ee, 
circumspectly ( ) 
amenable cy 
blandishments ( ) 
apathy ( ) 
reverberations ( ) 
metaphysic .;} 


visceral ( ) 


anthropological (_ ) 
interpolated BJ 
succumbed (:) 
inimical ( ) 


kleptomaniac 
hermetically 


predilection e:9 
ramifications (_) 
exhilarated ( ) 


somnambulistic (_ ) 


TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE 
4. 


B. Gr. mikros, small, and 
kosmos, world 

C. Lat. circum, around, 
and specio, look 


D. tar. dlandus, bland 


E.. on. after, and 
physica, physics 


meta, 


F. Lat. con, together, and 

glomero, make a ball 
. LAT. re, again, and 

verber, whip 

H. wart. ad, to, and mino, 
drive 

I. Lat. viscus, 

organ of the body 


internal 


J. car. ad, to, and sedeo, 
sit 


Section IIT 
A. cr. Hermes, Greek 
god of science 
B. cr. anthropos, man, 
and Jogos, discourse 
C. cr. klepto, thief, and 
mania, to rave 


D. Lat. inter, 
and polire, to polish 


between, 


E. Lat. exhilaro, gladden 

F. Lat. prae, before, and 
diligere, to choose ; 

G. tat. sub, under, and 
cumbere, to lie down 

H. art. in, not, and ami- 
cus, friendly 

I. Lat. somnus, sleep, and 
ambulare, to walk 

J. Lat. ramus, branch, and 
ficare, to make 
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diligently; carefully 
willing to submit 


a mixture of incongru- 
ous things 

soothing; caressing; 
flattering 

a little world; minia- 
ture 

absence of feeling; in- 
difference 

having deep sensibility 


watchfully in all direc- 
tions; cautiously 

systematic study of the 
first principles of being 


a previous liking; pref- 


erence 
one having a neurotic 
impulse to steal 

to give way; to submit 


one who walks in his 
sleep 

unfriendly; adverse 

to insert between other 
things 

a branch or off-shoot; 
subdivision 

pertaining to the sci- 
ence of man 

made perfectly air- 
tight by fusion 
stimulated; joyous 
















}N THE case of either individuals or 

nations, it pays to know your neigh- 
* bors. To have a proper understand- 
ing of our neighbors to the south, some 
knowledge of their political, religious, 
and cultural history is necessary. For 
an excellent all-over picture of Mexico, 
past and present, read “Mexico Comes 
of Age,” beginning on page 31. Then 
find out your own “good neighbor” 
rating by underscoring the correct 
italicized word or phrase out of each 
pair to complete the following sum- 
mary. 


Mexico is one of the Jargest—small- 
est of the Hispanic-American repub- 
lics. The bulk of its people live 5,000 
—1,000 miles from the U.S. On the 
central plateau, more than half the 
Mexican people live, earning their liv- 
ing by making pottery—subsistence 
agriculture. 

The climate throughout Mexico is 
widely varied—fairly universal. The 
Indian problem there is negligible— 
formidable. The Indian question is— 
is not racial, for race has always—has 
never played a significant part in His- 
panic America. The average Mexican 
is extremely devoted to—neglectful of 
his family. 

The man who made Mexico an in- 
dependent country and became its first 
ruler was Augustin de Iturbide—Ben- 
ito Juarez. The Mexican war with the 
U. S. was fought over the assassination 
of the U.S. ambassador—annexation 
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of Texas. Today the religious question 
is eliminated from—prominent in pub- 
lic discussion. 

During the administration of Por- 
firio Diaz, the last important period 
in Mexican history before 1910, the 
country flourished—declined. Follow- 
ing a period of revolution and socialist 
fervor, the trend today is toward more 
—less experimentation and more—less 
reform. 

The place of Mexico in the western 
hemisphere is important—unimpor- 
tant. The position of Mexico in the 
North is comparable to that of Chile— 
Argentina in the South. Mexican- 
American relations have probably 
never been better—worse than they are 
today. 

Today, Mexico is one of the most 
—least stable of all Hispanic-Ameri- 
can states. The communism that ex- 
ists in Mexico is much more—less 
virulent than in Brazil or Cuba. Mex- 
ico’s press is strictly censored—remark- 
ably free and effective. 

The greatest problem of the country 
is lack of minerals—condition of the 
land. The productive capacity of the 
land is as high as the U. S—painfully 
small, The distribution of land in 
Mexico has always—has never consti- 
tuted a political problem. 

Mexico’s advance toward the future 
is distinguished by an attitude of op- 
timism—pessimism. After a long and 
turbulent history, Mexico is not yet— 
is finally coming of age. 
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the kK. 8S. M.’s 
CTUALLY, most of you have probably _ world, so that now truly the sun never 
lestion already met the R.S.M.’s at one _ sets on the institutions of the Sisters of 
n pub- time or another, for in performing Mercy. 
the spiritual and corporal works of After reading the article, “Introduc- 
f Por- mercy to which their lives are devoted, ing the R.S.M.’s,” beginning on page 
period they are found in schools, hospitals, 44, see how many of the following 
0, the orphan asylums, and leprcsariums. statements you can complete by choos- 
sesh Their helping hands have reached out _ ing the correct word or phrase out of 
cialis 


to the needy and suffering around the 


each group. 


| more 
—less 


1, Of the entire number of the Sisters of Mercy in the U.S., the R.S.M.’s 
constitute 


a. less than one-quarter c. practically all 


b. more than half 


estern 

m por- The R.S.M.’s were founded in the year 1831 by a young heiress in 

n the a. England b. Scotland c. Ireland 

hile— During the Crimean war they helped Florence Nightingale nurse the 
xican- wounded and dying on the battlefields of 

bably a. Turkey  b. Russia cc. India 


cy are The Sister of Mercy wears a long, flowing veil over a pleated habit of 


a. blue b. brown c. black 

wae A distinguishing feature of the rosary of large beads worn by the Sisters 

ery of Mercy is 

= oe a. an ebony cross which bears no corpus, signifying that the wearer herself 

—less is the victim by her life of devotion 

Mex- b. the bright color of the beads c. the short length 

mar k- In addition to the three vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience taken by 
most Religious Orders, the Sisters of Mercy consecrate themselves also to a 

peas. fourth vow, to 

tf she a. extra hours of prayer each day 

rf the ; . 


b. constant improvement of their educational standing 

c. service of the poor, the sick, and the ignorant 

The name of the foundress of the Religious Sisters of Mercy of the Union, 
as the R.S.M.’s are otherwise known, was 

a. Mother Catherine McAuley — b. Mother Mary McDonald 


rfully 
1d in 
onsti- 


uture e aes 
f op- c. Mother Frances Cabrini 
— Of the nine provinces of the Union in the U.S., the largest one, extending 


yet from Iowa to the West Coast and from Canada almost to Mexico, is the 
province of 


a. Denver c. Phoenix 


b. Omaha 
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EBASTIAN DE Luca, a well-known 
\ European scientist in the middle 
\¥ of the nineteenth century, had de- 

clared himself a freethinker. As pro- 
fessor of chemistry at the University 
of Naples, he sought to instill his phil- 
osophy into his students. But the meth- 
od he chose led instead to his recon- 
ciliation to the Church. 


The Miracle of St. Januar- 
ius is the liquefaction of 
blood of the saint, which 
is preserved in the Ca- 
thedral of Naples. 

St. Januarius was a bishop 
who was martyred for his 
faith. 

He lived during the 12th 
century. 

His only relic is a quantity 
of his blood, preserved at 
the time of his beheading. 
The 
congealed into a solid mass, 
but on certain feast days, 


blood is ordinarily 


it becomes liquid. 

First mention of the Mir- 
acle of St. Januarius was 
made in 1500. 

The length of time requir- 
ed for the liquefaction to 
occur never varies. 

The liquefaction is some- 
times accompanied by an 
increase in the volume and 
weight of the substance. 
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Miracle of St. Januarius 


The Miracle of St. Januarius has 
long been a stumbling block to unbe- 
lievers who have attempted in vain to 
prove it a fraud. First turn to page 25 
and read “Blood in a Bottle,” then test 
your knowledge of some astonishing 
facts about a century-old miracle by 
marking each of the statements below 


either true or false. 


T—F 9. 
T—F 10. 
T—F 11. 
T—F 12. 
T—F 13. 
T—F 14. 
T—F 15. 


During the course of the 
miracle, the flask is some- 
times opened. 


The Miracle of St. Januar- 
ius takes place every year 
in the presence of hun- 
dreds. 


Only in the last decade 
have scientists investigated 
the phenomenon. 


It is possible to discover the 
nature of a substance with- 
out chemical analysis. 


There is a direct relation- 
ship between temperature 
and liquefaction at the time 
it occurs. 


All attempts to account for 
the phenomenon in a nat- 
ural way have failed. 


Alexander Dumas, a free- 
thinker, having witnessed 
the liquefaction, wrote that 


he believed it to be a mir- 


acle. 
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*4OME common household items have 
\ an unusual and highly interesting 
\) history before reaching your home. 
For example, the sponge, that unglam- 
orous addition to the kitchen or bath- 
room, provides a colorful occupation 
for the men who first bring them up 
from the ocean. 

Read “Skeleton in Your Bathtub,” 
page 66; then try to unscramble the 
answers at the bottom of the page and 
team each one up with the proper 
question in the following list. Find the 
answer to the question, then insert its 
letter in the bracket before the ques- 
tion. 


( ) 1. Is a sponge a plant or an 
animal P : 


( ) 2. The sponge spends its days 
and nights drinking in the sea in order 
to obtain sufficient what? 


( ) 3. How much does a sponge’s 
weight increase after a ton of water 
has driven through its many tunnels 
and chambers? 


( ) 4. What are the sailors called 
who work in pairs, one as oarsman, the 
other as lookout, to bring up the 
sponges? 


( ) 5. In deep water they hunt for 
sponges with the aid of what kind of 
apparatus? , 


( ) 6. Approximately how many 
pieces do the spongers gather on a 
good day? 


4 D VEL) 4 ‘ 
(_ ) 7. What is the occupational dis- 
ease of divers? 


( ) 8 What vicious fish is a con- 
stant threat to the safety of divers? 


( ) 9. What is the unpleasant char- 
acteristic of the sponge when brought 
to the surface? 


( ) 10. Why are the sponges strung 
up in the sun on the ship’s rigging? 


( ) 11. Before being sold for home 
use, with what are the sponges usually 
treated? 


( ) 12. One type of sponge, the 
reef, is used by doctors for what? 


( ) 13. Do sponges thrive best in 
warm or cold water? 


( ) 14. The scent of what will 
bring every shark in the area to attack 
a diver? 


( ) 15. What kind of sponges ap- 
peared on the market as a result of the 
blight of 1940? 


( ) 16. What shape sponges are 
most in demand because they wear 


best? 


( ) 17. How many minutes does it 
take to bleach a sponge from its nat- 
ural color to its commercial appear- 
ance? 

Answers: a. one ounce; b. diving; c. 
animal; d. 150; e. bleach; f. fishy smell; 
g. to decay; h. spongers; i. surgery; }. 
shark; k. food; |. the bends; m. syn- 
thetic; n. warm; o. 15; p. blood; q. 
round. 
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A Backward Glance 
FTER you've read the entire Decem- panied children” mean when used 
ber issue of the Catnuotic Dicest, in reference to D.P.’s? 


here’s a chance to take a backward 
P 6. 
glance at some of the high spots. You 
should have little difficulty in recalling 
the correct answer to each question 
below. 


From what disease is Josefina 
Guerrero, who through her hero- 
ism in the war with Japan saved 
thousands of American lives, suf- 
fering? 





1. What saint was responsible for the > 


napit : ee What great musician is referred to 
building of the first crib? 


in the title of the article “Poet of 
2. What is the name of the church at the Violin”? 
Clinton prison, Dannemora, N-Y., 8 In what famous European city did 


Ww was S$! ° . 4 : 
hich was built by the prisoners he receive his early musical train- 





‘ ; P ‘ . . > 
3. What Russian organization has a ing and experience: 
network — of or working 9. Name the village where St. Joan of 
throughout the U.S.: Arc was born. 





4. Are elephants trustworthy animals 49 J, the movie, Joan of Arc, a true 


once they have been t: P ; : 
cy e been tamed and accurate interpretation of the 


5. What does the phrase “unaccom- life of the saint? 
aS 


Answers to Test Your Knowledge 


Alpine Landmark: \taly; Switzerland; St. Bernard; Alps; hospitality; 980; St. Bernard; 
Augustinian; hardy; their lives; blizzards; skiers; dogs; monks; aid; Europe; Romans; 
100; Hannibal; publicist; elephants; abandoned; Tibet. 

Fun and Words. Sec. 1; C9; G3; E7; B8; F4; J2; H10; A6; D1; 15. Sec. HI: B6; F4; J2; 
C9; H3; D6; A7; Gl; E10; 18. Sec. II: B8; D6; G3; H5; C2; A9; Fl; J7; E10; H5. 

Southern Neighbors. \argest: 1,000; subsistence agriculture; widely varied; formidable; is 
not; has never; devoted to; Augustin de Iturbide; annexation of Texas; eliminated from; 
flourished; less; less; important; Argentina; better; most; less; remarkably; free and 
effective; condition of the land; painfully; small; has always; optimism; is finally. 

The Miracle of St. Januarius. 1. T; 2. T; 3. F; 4. F; 5. T; 6. F; 7. F; 8. T; 9. F; 10. T; 11 -F; 
b2. 83 13.-F3 14..T; %B.T. 

What Makes a Sponge. 1. c; 2. k; 3. a; 4. hz 5. bs 6. ds 7. 1s 8. j3 9. £; 10. gs 11. e5 12. i: 
13. n; 14. p; 15. m; 16. q; 17. 0. 

A Backward Glance. 1. St. Francis of Assisi; 2. the Church of the Good Thief; 3. the NKVD; 
4. yes; 5. children without parents; 6. Hansen’s disease (leprosy); 7. Fritz Kreisler; 

8. Vienna: 9. Domremy: 10. yes. 
















rnard; 
mans; 


eisler; 


Books of Cunent Interest 


[Any of which can be ordered through us. If you wish to order direct from 
publisher, addresses given are adequate.] 


Cather, Willa. THe Otp Beauty anp Orners. N. Y.: Knopf. 166 pp. $2.50. 
Three slight, nostalgic tales by the late author of Death Comes for the Archbishop. 


CapuCHIN ANNUAL, 1948. Church St., Dublin, Ireland. 601 pp. $3. Father 
Senan once more enriches the world with a masterly volume of Irish art and 


literature. 


Doherty, Eddie. Martin. N.Y.: Sheed & Ward. 214 pp. $2.50. Blessed Martin 
de Porres, the mulatto Dominican lay Brother of colonial Peru. Biographical chapters 
interspersed with parallels from the Stations of the Cross. 


Kerwin, Jerome G. THE Great Trapition: The Democratic Idea. N.Y.: Me- 
Mullen. 91 pp. $1.50. Everyman's right and duty to help shape policies of community 
life is traced in its idea back to the Greeks and in its practice down to the Catholic 


in modern American life. 


Mikolajczyk, Stanislaw. THE Rape oF PoLaNp: PATTERN OF SovIET AGGRESSION. 
N.Y.: Whittlesey House. 309 pp. $4. The blood, sweat, and tears of a brave man 


and his escape from the savage master of his beloved Poland. 


Mouroux, Jean. THE MEANING oF Man. N.Y.: Sheed & Ward. 304 pp. $4. 
Reverence due to the fallen but redeemed creature: the glory emanating from God 
rests on the world of nature, man’s body, and the powers of his soul. The Catholic 
may never be a pessimist. 

Segale, Sister Blandina. AT THE END OF THE SANTA FE Trait. Milwaukee: Bruce. 
298 pp. $3. Americana, timely, meaty. Sisters of Charity fought lawlessness, endured 
privation, to found schools for Colorado and New Mexico pioneers. Invited by civil 
authorities then: today under fire of separation-of-church-and-state bigots. 


Sheen, Fulton J. PxHrtosopHy oF RELicion; the Impact of Modern Knowledge 
on Religion. N.Y.: Appleton-Century. 409 pp. $5. Rationalism, which discarded 
Christianity as superfluous, has in a century given way to total distrust of reason itself. 
Human thought can give us a reliable framework for Revelation’s message of hope. 


Walsh, William Thomas. Saint PETER THE ApostLe. N. Y.: Macmillan. 307 pp. 
$3.50. Impetuous fisherman who became The Rock. Fact-packed interpretation, skill- 


fully arranged. 


Willock, Ed. Ye Gops. N.Y.: Sheed & Ward. 151 pp. $2.50. If you thought 


Moses’ people were alone in making a golden calf and adoring it, read this. Glamour, 


Fine Arts, Security, Speed, Success—devastatingly, often hilariously, dissected. 
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TH warm pleasure we announce the latest foreign 
edition of the CarHo.ic Dicest, and welcome DIGESTE 
CATHOLIQUE into the ever-growing family of DicEsts 

in the Catholic world. It is published by the Compagnie de 
Saint Paul, Ltd., at 1502 ouest, rue Ste. Catherine, Montreal, 
Canada, and edited by M. Paul Parent. We are confident 
that DiGesTE CATHOLIQUE will strengthen the bond of friend- 
ship between Catholics of Canada and their neighbors in 
the U.S. Teachers of French in U.S. schools should wel- 
come and use this live, contemporary, vivid magazine in 
their classes. It will enliven their teaching and, at the same 
time, strengthen friendship between Catholics of the U.S. 
and their good neighbors in Canada. 





